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Radio Allocation 
Is Declared to 
Cut Interference 


‘Plan Can Be Improved With- 
out Wide Disturbance, 
Says Commission 
Engineer. 


Regional Differences 


Recognized, He States 


Asserts That Action Will Pro- 
vide Nation Greatest 
Aggregate Service 
Possible. 


An analysis of the plan adopted by 
the Federal Radio Commission in its 
recent reallocation of radio power, has 
been prepared by the Chief Engineer of 
the Commission, and was made public 
on September 15 by the Commission. The 
allocation, Dr. Deilinger says, will re- 
sult in keeping the radio channels 
cleared of inter-channel interference and 
will probably result in the elimination 
of heterodyne interefernce on most of 
the channels. Dr. Dellinger’s analysis 


follows in full text: - . 


The new allocation of broadcasting 
stations announced by the Federal Radio 


Commission on September 11, 1928, was}. 


prepared in accordance with the alloca- 
tion plan set forth in the Commission’s 
General Order No. 40, of September 7, 
1928. Both the plan and the allocation 
itself were drawn in compliance with 
the requirements of the 1928 Amendment 
to the Radio Act as to equalization of 
broadcasting facilities between the zones 
and States. The allocation was, fur- 
thermore, made in compliance with the 
Commission’s decision that no existing 
stations should be abolished at the time 
of its inception. 
Reviews Accomplishments. 


It is believed to provide the greatest 
aggregate of radio service to the coun- 
try -possible under the two conditions 
just mentioned. Its principal features 
are: (a) It provides a definite, invariant 
basis of station assignments for each 
zone and locality, (b) it can be improved 
wherever interference is found to exist 
in actual operation, through the reduc- 
tion of power or the elimination of par- 
ticular stations, without disturbing the 
station allocation as a whole, (c) it 
eliminates. heterodyne interference on 80 
per cent of the listener’s dial, (d) it 
recognizes the essentially different re- 
quirements of local, regional, and distant 
service. 

Proper provision for the differing re- 
quirements of the listeners in large 
rural areas, cities, and intermediate 
areas made the preparation of this al- 
location a difficult task. It would have 
been very easy to allocate all existing 
stations, and many more, if only locai 
service or the effects a few miles from 
the station had been considered. As 
soon as consideration was given to serv- 
ice more than a few miles from a sta- 
tion, serious difficulty arose, _ since 
heterodyng interference extends’ to 
many times the distance from a station 
to which actual program service ex- 
tends. Operation of two or more sta- 
tions on a channel (i. e., on one fre- 
quency or wavelength) results in an area 
of destructive interference very much 
greater than the arza in which program 
service is provided unless the stations 
are of low power and widely spaced 
geographically. It is only when a sta- 


tion has exclusive use of its channel that ; 


program service free from interference 
can be furnished at great distances. But 
since there are only 90 channels avail- 
able for broadcasting in the United 
States, there could not possibly be more 
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Estimate of Yield 
Of Tomatoes Reduced 


New Forecast Issued on Output 
For Canning Purposes. 


Yield of tomatoes for the canning in- 


dustries is forecast at 924,900 tons as of | 


September 1, as compared with 1,107,500 
tons as of August 1, according to figures 
compiled by the Division of Crop and 
Livestock Estimates, Department of 
Agriculture, on September 15. \ 
Forecast is from an acreage of 253,540 


acres for 1928 as against 253,850 acres 
in 1927. The indicated yield per acre on 


compared with 4.4 tons per acre indicated 


| 
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Pictures to Portray 
Petroleum Refining 


Bureau and Oil Company to 
Produced Educational Film. 


Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Mines, the De- 
partment of Commerce, for the produc- 
tion of an educational motion picture on 
ithe refining of petroleum, it was an- 
nounced orally at the Bureau on Sep- 
tember 15. 

The new motion picture will be made 

by the Bureau in cooperation with the 
Gulf Refining Company, of Pittsburgh, 
|Pa., which is said to have one of the 
largest and most up-to-date petroleum 
refineries in the world at Port Arthur, 
| Texas. . 


The Bureau. of Mines has, it was ex-| 


| plained, made other films dealing with 
| the refining of crude oil, but it has long 
been felt that since the petroleum indus- 
try is one in which the technical progress 
is so rapid that a new motion picture 
should be produced. The new picture, it 
was said, is expected to show the very 
latest devices and processes of refining 
of crude oil. 

As a feautre of its work in endeavor- 
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Completion of Plans 
| Announced for World 


Agricultural Census 


Conditions in All Countries 
Will Be Surveyed Dur- 
ing 1930, Specialist 


Declares. 


Arrangements for taking a world agri- 
cultural census in 1930 are practically 
completed under the direction of Leon 
M. Estabrook, it was stated September 
15 by the Department of Agriculture. 
; Number and size of farms, area and 
| production of important crops, and enu- 

neration of livestock by age and sex are 
the subjects of investigation, according 
to the Department. 

“The purpose of a world agricultural 
| and livestock census,” Mr. Estabrook 
said, “is to obtain more complete and 
comparable data regarding agriculture 
throughout the world, something that 
has never heen done before, and the need 
j for which has been felt, especially since 
the war, by all statisticians and 
economists.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Arrangements for taking a world agri- 
cultural census in 1930 have been prac- 
tically completed, the countries, colonies, 
and. mandate territories which have 
promised active participation in the cen- 
sus representing approximately 98 per 
cent of the agriculture of the world, ac- 
cording to Leon M. Estabrook, director 
of the census for the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome. Mr. Esta- 
brook was formerly chairman of the 
crop reporting board of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was loaned by 
the Department to the International In- 
stitute. He is at present making a bricf 
visit to the United States. 

_ The results of the census will be pub- 
lished probably in 1931 or 1932, Mr. 
Estabrook declared today. The figures 
will give the number and size of farms, 
the area and production of important 
crops, and the number of each kind of 
livestock by age and sex classifications. 
In the Northern Hemisphere the census 
will be taken after the crops of 1929 are 
harvested, probably in the early months 
of 1930. In the Southern Hemisphere, 
where seasons are reversed, the census 
will cover crop production of the year 
beginning July 1, 1929, and ending June 
30, 1930, probably in the early months 
of the winter there. : 
Each country participating in the work 
j will take the census with its own organi- 
zation and methods, following a standard 
form furnished by the Institute of Agri- 
| rea, and will summarize and publish 
its own results. These results when 
available will be brought together in 
world tables and published by the insti- 
tute at Rome, probably in 1931 or 1932. 

Discussing the scope of the census, Mr. 
Estabrook said: : 

“The purpose of a world agricultural 
and livestock census is to obtain more 
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Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


New Hospitals 
Enlarge Work of 


Veterans Bureau 


Genéral Hines Points to In- 
crease in Permanent 
Facilities in Past 
Few Years. 


Leased Institutions 
Now Total Only Five 


Claims for Death or Disability 
Compensation Filed for 20 


Per Cent of World 
War Soldiers. 


Claims for death and disability com- 
pensation have been filed on behalf of 
practically 20 per cent of the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United 
Staves during the World War, and over 
$40,500 claims have been allowed, the 
value of which exceeds $1,234,000,000, 
declared the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, Brigadier General Frank T. 
Hines, in a speech at the opening of the 
Veterans’ Bureau Hospital at Bedford, 
Mass., September 15. 

General Hines described the new hos- 
pital and told about the relief work be- 
done by the Veterans’ Bureau there and 
in other parts of the country for vet- 
erans, 

Bed Capacity Increased. 

General Hines said there are now 50 
hospitals operated by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau with a total bed capacity of 22,112, 
and that during the past year there has 
been a net increase in beds in Bureau 
hospitals of 1,302. He also pointed out 
the increase during the past eight years 
in permanent facilities, only five Bureau 
hospitals now being operated under lease, 
two of these to be closed within the next 
160 days and the remaining three to be 

jreplaced by facilities now being con- 
structed or planned. 

A synopsis of General Hines’ speech 
is contained in a statement prepared by 
the Veterans’ Bureau, which follows in 
full text: 

Formal opening of the new 350-bed 
Veterans’ Hospital at Bedford, Mass., 
was the occasion of an address by Brig- 
adier General Frank T. Hines, Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, concerning the 
work of the Bureau with special em- 
phasis on the medical and hospital serv- 
ices rendered as the governmental agents 
of veteran relief. 

General Hines stated that the Vet- 
‘erans’ Hospital at Bedford cost approx- 
imately $1,642,000 to construct, in- 
cluding the purchase of the land. The 
hospital reservation comprises 276 acres, 
and the hospital has a normal capacity 

i= 350 beds. It was initially opened for 
patents on July 17, 1923, and there are 
now being hospitalized 297 patents. 
General Hines further stated that the 
newest ideas in construction have been 
incorporated in this plant, the various 
clinics being arranged and equipped to 
permit of convenient and complete serv- 
ice to patents. Consistent with the 
present construction policy of the Bureau 
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Market for Films 
Good in Australia 


Field Best in World in Propor- 
tion to Population. 


Australia, in propottion to its popu- 
j lation, is the best market for motion 

picture films in the world, the Chief of 
the Motion Picture Section of the De- 
partment of Commerce stated Septem- 
ber 15. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

American film interests estimate that 
Australia spends $1.14 on motion pic- 
ture admission to every such dollar spent 
in the United States. In proportion to 
its population, Australia is the best film 
market in the world. American films 


command well over 50 per cent of. the | 
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Gain in Employment and Payrolls in August 


Was Largest Recorded in Last Six Years 


Advances Made in 40 of 54 Industries and in Seven of 


| Nine Geographic Divisions. 
September 1 was 3.6 tons per acre as | teeny Conners 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1928 
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Mexico to Adhere | 
To Peace A greement 


Thirteen Nations Have Not De- 


clared Intention to Sign. 
iv 
Thirteen nations remain which have 
not adhered to or signified their inten- 
tion to adhere to the treaty to renounce 
war, according to information made pub- 
lic by the Department of State Sept. 15. 
The Secretary of State, Frank B. 
Kellogg, stated orally on that date that 
Mexico had just signified its intention to 
adhere and that the Soviet note of ad- 
'herence was understood to be in the 
French diplomatic pouch en route to; 
Washington. 
| The thirteen countries which have not 
| yet taken steps to adhere to the treaty 
;are: Afganistan, Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Hungary, Ice- 
land, Norway, Paraguay, Persia, Saiva- 
dor, and Siam. 
_ Details for the adherence of the va- 
rious nations were explained orally by 
| Secretary Kellogg Sept 15. He said 
ithat an adhering nation might either 
\send a note of adherence or might author- | 
| ize its ambassador or other plenipo- 
| tentiary to come to Washington and sign 
a statement of adherence. This will be 
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Surrender of Control | 
| By Two Railroads of | 
Wheeling Line Urged | 


{ 


| 


| 


iCounsel for I. C. C. Recom- 
mend Roads Be Required 
To Dispose of Stock 
Holdings. 


A finding by the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission that the effect of the acquisi- 
ltion of stock of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Railway by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and by the New York Céntral may be to 


'substantially lessen competition and to 
; restrain commerce, in violation of Section 
7 of the Clayton Act, and that an order 
be issued requiring the two roads to 
divest themselves of the stock and cease 
!from further violations, is recommended 
{by Thomas P. Healy and William H. 
Bonnevil’., -ounsel for the Commission, 
in a brief filed September 15 in connec- 
tion with the Commission’s complaint 
against the B. & O., New York Central 
land also the New York, Chicago & St.! 
| Louis, alleging violation of the Clayton 
| law. 
| The Nickel.Plate (N. Y. C. & St. L.), 
| however, is in a different situation, coun- 
:sel say in their brief, adding that “it 
seems very doubtful if the effect of the 
acquisition of the stock of the Wheeling 
by the Nickel Plate may result in a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition between 
jthe two carriers. But there can be no 
{doubt that the acquisitions by the New 
;come squarely within the provisions of 
{the act.” | 
| Since the early part of 1926, the brie‘) 
says, each of the respondents has owned, 
and still owns, in its own right, approxi- 
mately 17 per cent of the capital stock 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. The three 
trunk lines applied tc the Commission 
for authority for certain of their officers 
and directors to serve also as directors 
of the Wheeling and after hearings on} 
the application the Commission issued 
\2 complaint against them alleging “on 
information and belief” that they had 
violated the Clayton iaw in acquiring the 
stock without its approval. 

“The respondents have owned 51 per 
cent of the stock of the Wheeling & Lake | 


J 


{ 
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Growth of Crop of Pine 
In New Jersey Described | 


A .plantation of loblolly pine planted 
| 20 years ago on a tract of sandy soil in 
‘the Bass River Forest in New Jersey} 
| will now cut more than 5,000 board feet | 
| of box boards per acre, it was stated Sep-| 
;tember 15 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The trees are not now closely spaced 


and some of them are 40 feet high and 
'11 inches through the stem at breast 
height. They have made an average 
growth of two feet in height and more 
than half an inch in diameter for each 
of the 20 years. Native hardwood stands 
‘of the region, growing on the same type 
i soil, seldom make half that growth. 

| 





\ 
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Credit Exchange 
By Reserve Banks 
Held to Be Loan 


'Board Rules That Cashier’s |‘ 


Check in Transaction 
Is Not Deposit 
Liability. 


Instrument Issued 
To Avoid Rediscount 


Finds T tint ieee Should Be 
Classified on Books Under 
Heading of Bills 


Payable. 


A bank which is a member of the Fed- 


| eral Reserve system and which issued its | 
|cashier’s check for exchange purchased! Board’s Sea Service Section of the Bu- 


through the Federal Reserve system, may 


\treat the amount of such a check as 


money borrowed and not as a deposit 
liability according to a ruling announced 
September 16 by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

It was the view of the Board that is- 
suance of the check was to avoid the 
necessity of rediscounting with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of the area or of show- 
ing a deficiency in reserves. The Board 
advised, further, that the item should be 
carried on the bank’s books under the 
general item of bills payable. Follow- 
ing is the full text of the ruling: 

The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
cently been asked to pass upon the ques- 
tion whether the liability incurred by a 
member bank through the issuance of its 
cashier’s check for Federal reserve ex- 
change purchased creates a deposit lia- 
bility or a liability for money borrowed. 
The transaction out of which the inquiry 
arose may be described as follows: 

A member bank which is temporarily 
short in its reserves arranges with an- 
other member bank having a temporary 
excess in reserves for the use of a stipu- 
lated amount of Federal reserve credit, 
for one day or more, as may be agreed 
upon. The bank purchasing the credit 
either gives its cashier’s check to the 
selling bank, to be held for one day or 
‘more, as the case may be, or, dispensing 
with the formality of issuing a cashier’s 
check, authorizes the selling bank to 
clear a ticket for the amount through 
the clearing house settlement on the day 
agreed upon, and the selling bank either 
gives its draft on the Federal reserve 
bank to the buying bank or arranges 
with the Federal reserve bank to transfer 
on the Federal reserve bank’s books the 
stipulated amount from the account of 
the selling’ bank to the account of the 
buying bank. The question arises 
whether the liability thus created should 
be carried on the books of the buying 
bank as “money borrowed” or as “cash- 
ier’s checks outstanding.” 


__ The transaction above described clearly | individual ships. Although representing | 
| York Central and Baltimore & Ohio|iS a temporary loan intended for the | only 29 per cent of the individual vessels! 


purpose of avoiding the necessity of re- 
discounting with the Federal reserve 
bank or showing a deficiency in reserves, 
and the resulting liability clearly should 
be treated-as money borrowed. In using 
Federal Reserve Board Form 105, as re- 
vised May 21, 1928, it should be carried 
as a liability under item 30, “Bills pay- 
able, including all obligations represent- 
ing money borrowed other than redis- 
counts,” and on the reverse side of the 
form it should be carried under the main 
heading “Bills payable and rediscounts,” 
and under item 3 thereof, “Advances 
received on other instruments given for 
the purpose of borrowing money.” 


‘Rules for Computing 


Bank Reserve Issued 


Deposit Abroad, Payable in 90 
Days, Is Not “Balance Due.” 


The Federal Reserve Board has ruled, 
according to an announcement September 
16, that a bank which is a member of 
the Federal Reserve system may not 
treat as a balance due it (for computa- 
tion of reserves) a balance which it holds 
in a London branch of a New York City 
bank which balance is repayable to the 
depositing bank at the end of 90 days. 
The banks had agreed that the repayment 
would be made in dollars and at a given 
rate of exchange. It has held that the 
balance was not “due” the depositing 
bank until the expiration of the 90-day 
period. Following is the full text of the 
ruling: ; 

The question has been presented to the 
Federal Reserve Board whether a de- 
posit of 100,000 pounds sterling made by 
a member bank, in the London branch 
ef a New York City bank, which is re- 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Preference Is Given 
To American Seamen 


Few Aliens Now Employed on 
Shipping Board Vessels. 


The percentages of American citizens 
as compared with aliens placed through 
he Sea Service Secticn of the Shipping 
Board have been practically reversed 
since 1917, when the Board started its 
program of Americanizing the personnel 
of American ships. This was revealed 
in a statement issued September 16 by 
the Chairman of the United States Ship- 


ping Board, T. V. O’Connor. In 1917 only 
10 per cent of the men placed were! 


| Americans and 90 pcr cent were aliens; 
| during the past fiscal year the per- 


centages were Americans 89 per cenit,| 


aliens 11 per cent. 


Mr. O’Connor declares that “the wor' | 


| thus far accomplished not only tends to 


| fe American ships more efficient 17% | 


time of peace, but also greatly enhances 
their value as naval and military aux- 
iliaries in time of national emergency.” 
The statement issued by the Board em- 


bodying Mr. O’Connor’s statement. fol-; 


lows in full text: 
The work being done by the Shipping 


| reau of Operations toward the Ameri- 
| [Continued on Page 2, Column. 4.) 
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Great Britain Leads 
In Number of Ships 


Using Panama Canal 


American Vessels Rank First 
In Total of Passages, 
With Germany 
Third. 


; Great Britian sent about 200 more 
| vessels through the Panama Canal dur- 
| ing the fiscal year 1928 than did the 
United States, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of War Sep- 
tember 15. 
A total of 727 British vessels tran- 
sited the Canal, while only 532 American 
| vepill made the passage. Norwegian 
vessels ranked third with a total of 123 
transits. 
partment fi 
A report’. 


‘ws in full text: 


2 


year of 1928 indicates that the British 
led all nations in the number of vessels 
transiting the canal during the period 
j with a total of 727 ships. The United 
| States was second, with 532 vessels, and 
: Norway third with 123. The total num- 
l ber of individual vessels representing 23 
{nationalities was 1,811. 


| America Leads in Transits. 
Ships of the United States registry led 
in the aggregate number of transits, with 
| 2,753 transits, though not in number of 


passing through the canal United States 
vessels made up 43 per cent of the total 
transits. British registered ships came 
'second in total transits with 1,842 and 


Germany third with 316. The total num-'! 


ber of transits for the fiscal year was 
6,456 ships. 

The number of transits per individual 
vessel varied from 1 to 65 and the av- 
erage was 3.57 transits per ship. The 
greatest number of transits made by any 
vessel during the fiscal year was 65, 
:made by the motor ship “Chiman,” op- 
{erated by the Isthmian Land and Fruit 
Company. This ship operates between 
Cristobal and the west coast of the re- 
public of Panama and Colombia. 


| Sources of Vessels. 
| The following shows the 
| of 


! transited the Canal during the 1928 fiscal 

} year: 

Beligian, 6; British, 727; Chilean, 
Colombian, 6; Costa Rican, 1; Dauish, 
Danzig, 10; Dutch, 33; Ecuadorean, 
Finnish, 3; French, 46; German, 81 
Greek, 8; Honduran, 1; Italian, 46; 

; Japanese, 74; Norwegian, 123; Panaman, 
16; Peruvian, 8; Spanish, 15; Swedish, 
27; United States, 532; Jugoslavian, 17; 
total, 1,811. 


is 
23; 
1; 
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President Designates 
Fire Prevention Week 


October 7 Fixed as Opening 
Day in Proclamation. 


| President Coolidge nas Issued a procla- 
| mation recommending that the week be- 
| ginning Sunday, October 7, be observed 
| throughout the nation as Fire Prevention 
Week. The proclamation, in full text, 
follows: 


“A 
to acquire the knowledge which 
will make their share in the gov- 
er 
danger.” 


The announcement by the De- 
*#he Governor of the Pan-; 


ama Canal Zone to the Secretaty of War 
}on traffic by frequency during the fiscal 


number 
individual ships by ‘nationality which | 


wr. 


LL who possess political rights 
should have the opportunity 


nment a blessing and not a 


—Ulysses S. Grant, 
President of the United States, 
1869—1877 
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QuinineMonopoly 
Said to Be Broken 
By United States 


| Department of Justice Is 

| Given Credit by Dr. Julius 

Klein for Removing 
Restrictions. 


| 


‘Steps Taken Against 
Control of Iodine 


|Chilean Producers Declared to 
-Make 500 Per Cent Profit 
By Limiting 
Output. 


The breaking of the “quinine monop- 
\oly” and the preliminary steps toward 
modifying the Chilean iodine “control,” 
are described by the Director of the 
'Bureau- of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Dr. Julius Klein, in a statement 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce September 15. Chile produced 786 
|tons of iodine in 1926 while 8,000 tons 
| could have been produced, Dr. Klein says. 
The profit to producers is about 500 per 
cent. The statement follows in full text: 
| Quinine has encountered, in the past, 
/a decidedly embarrassing restrictive 
‘trade barrier. No less than 95 per cent 





. |of the world’s quinine crop is harvested 


on Dutch estates in the Netherland 
| East Indies, and its sale has, heretofore, 
‘been under the rigid, drastic operation 
lof about as completely effective a mo- 
| nopoly control as there is anywhere. 

| So far as we in the United States are 
concerned, the grip of that quinine mo- 
|nopoly has just been broken; the an- 
| nouncement to the effect was made this 
|week. Up till recently, the European 
quinine manufacturers, working under 
‘an iron-clad agreement with the pro- 
‘ducers in the Indies, had things going 
| very much their own way. | 

| The trust regulated precisely the 
}amount of the drug that was to come 
; upon the markets of the world. They al- 
ilocated certain definite quantities to 
each of the consuming territories. Their 
dictates were imposed inflexibly. They 
}controlled the disposition and price of 
the quinine even after it had passed out 
jof their hands. It had to sell, they said, 
for 40 cents an ounce, certainly an ex- 
|eessive price, made possible only by the 
| monopoly situation. 

: In this quinine case it was plain that 
| the American operations of the monopoly 
} were in contravention of the laws of the 
! United States which expressly prohibit 
|such practices as were complained of in 
the quinine situation. 

| It was clearly incumbent upon the De- 
| partment of Justice to take appropriate 
| action in the interest of our consumers. 
| So, last spring, Federal agents at New 
| York seized $100,000 worth of quinine in 
the warehouse of an importing firm be- 
,cause of an alleged illegal scheme to 
|yraise prices and control the market. 

| A truly vital principle was involved 
|in the resultant legal proceedings, and 
they were watched with keen interest 
/not only by the chemical fraternity but 
‘also by many other trading companies 
'and commercial bodies. 

| Through the tactful handling of the 
‘case the foreign quinine interests came 
| to realize, before the case was scheduled 
'for trial, not only their actual position 


| with respect to American laws but also 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
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‘Mail Service by Air 
| To Montreal Planned 


Route from New York City Will 
Be Opened on October I. 


| 

| An air mail service between the United 
' States and Montreal, Canada, will open 
| October 1, the Second Assistant Post- 
| master General, W. Irving.Glover, an- 
;nounced September 15. Under present 
| arrangements, the Department selected 
a route between New York City and 
Montreal, via Albany, thus giving Ca- 
nadians an oportunity to use the trans- 
continental air mail service between San 
Francisco and New York, and also with 
Mexico City via Chicago and Nuevo La- 
redo. This latter route will also be 
'placed into operation on October 1, it 


| was stated orally. ey 
| “Effective October 1, 1928, air-mail 
will be established on route 
|FAM-1, New York-Albany-Montreal. 
se hours of departure and arrival will 


} service 


be announced later. 

For the information of philatelists, a 
special cancellation will be authorized for 
use by the post offices of New York and 


payable at the end of 90 days in dollars 
on August 1, 1928, and 4.5 tons per acre| 


on the corresponding date in 1927. 

Sweet corn production was forecast at 
651,800 tons on September 1, as com- 
pared with an indication of 730,000 tons 
as of August 1 and a production of 399,- 
000 tons in 1927, it was stated, 

The indicated yield per acre of sweet 
corn as of of September 1 was 2.2 tons 
per acre as compared with an indication 
of 2.5 tons per acre as of August 1, 1928, 
and a production of 1.9 tons per acre in 
1927, according to the division’s state- 
ment. This is from a revised acreage of 
291,210 acres planted to sweet corn in 
1928 as compared with 215,430 acres 
in 1927. 

Cabbage for kraut was estimated at 
141,000 tons in 1928 as compared with 
164,700 tons in 1927 and 1241,00 tons in 
1926, according to the division, The di- 
vision gave the indicated yield of cab- 
bage for kraut in 1928 as 9.8 tons per 
acre as against 12.0 tons per acre in 1927 
and 10.2 tons per acre in 1926. The cab- 
bage for kraut forecast for 1928 is from 
an acreage of 14,480 acres compared with 
13,710 acres in 1927 and 12,160 acres 
in 1926. 


per cent, respectively, in employment and 
payroll totals in manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States during Au- 
gust was reported September 15 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. Increased employ- 


ment in August, it is stated, is a usual 
occurrence, due to completion in July 


: | 
An increase of 1.5 per cent and 9.24separate industties reported increased |]| 
| 


j gust. 


lemployment in August, 1928, than in | 


| Complete 
jany month since October, 1925. | 
| The index of employment for August, | News Summary 


1928, is higher than at any time since 
and Index 


October, 1927, with the exception of | | 
| March, 1928, when the index was one- | 
jtenth of 1 per cent higher than in Au- 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’! 
weighted index of employment for Au-} 


... Of every article in 


of inventory-taking and repairs, but the 19298. j s + 

nS ee See any E07 tor Tuly, 1928, 856 for June, 1928, 
° e last five years. The statement in ; 2 .. | 
yy liege va and 87.4 for August, 1927; the weighted | 


.this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


By the President of the United States 
at a rate of exchange already deter-| of America, a proclamation: 
mined may be considered as a balance: The economic and social progress of 
due froyi a bank and therefore deductible | the nation is dependent to a large de- 
from balances due to banks in computing! gree upon the proper direction and con- 
the amount against which reserves must| trol of all elerentary forces. within it. 
be maintained by the bank making such| Fire, a friendly aid and comfort when 
deposit. ; used properly, becomes a deadly foe when 
The board has previously ruled that| permitted to rage unchecked. The dan- 
deposits in foreign branches of Ameri-| gers of fire, and te some extent the means 
can banks which are payable in doilars| of controlling it, have been understood 
may be considered as balances due from: generally from a very early period. 
banks and, therefore, are deductible, but! However, year by year fire has re- 
that deposits in foreign branches of| sulted in the destruction of thousands of 


Albany. 

The domestic rate of 5 cents for the 
first ounce or fraction and 10 cents for 
each additional ounce or fraction will ~ 
apply io articles to be dispatched by 
this route, which rate will also include 
dispatch by the domestic air routes of 
this country. and Canada, where avail- 
able. 

The Canadian Postal Administration 
has informed this office that articles, pre- | 
paid by Canadian postage stamps affixed, 
at the rate of 5 cents for the first ouneea” 
or fraction and 10 cents for each a 


Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries increased 1.5 per cent in August 
as compared with July, and payroll 
totals increased 3.2 per cent, according to 


index of payroll totals for August, 1928,| 


| is 90.2, as compared with 87.4 for July, 


1928, 90.2 for June, 1928, and 91.0 for 
eee. oe The monthly average for 
23-100, 


a preliminary report made by the Bureau Employment in August, 1928, stood 1.6; 
of Labor Statistics. per cent below the level of employment | 

Increased employment in August is a|in August, 1927, and payroll tatals were 
usual occurrence owing to the comple- | 9.9 pergcent smaller. The decreases in 
tion of July inventory-taking and re-| both these items, comparing 1928 with 
pairs, but this increase in August, 1928, ' 1927, 
is significantly greater than in any one than in any previous month of 1928. | 
of the last five years, and in August,| The data for August, 1928, are based | 
1923, there was actually a falling-off | meen eerereioemeyaiecntien 


in employment. A greater number of | {Continued on Page 10,Column 7:] 


‘ 


4 
fi 


were decidedly smaller in August! 


The News Summary 
is classified by. topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 

—+ > 


| Turn to Back Page 


American banks payable in foreign cur- 
rency may not be considered as balances 
due from banks and, therefore, are not 
deductible. Although the balances in 
question will be payable in dollars at the 


lives and much material wealth. In 1927 


property loss alone in the United States 
due to fire is estimated to have totaled 
more than $475,000,000, while loss of life 
from the same cause was likewise heavy. 


end of 90 days at a rate of exchange al- A F 
ready determined and the depositing} is to be derived from the fact that fire 
bank knows exactly how many dollars| losses in the United States were de- 
will be due to it at the end of: 90 days,| creased in 1927 as compared with 1926, 
such deposit is created as a deposit in, Cooperative efforts on the part of our 
pounds sterling and will not become pay-| citizenry in recent years have shown that 
able in dollars until the expiration of|many types of fires are preventable, 
the 90 days. In applying the above-cited| Widespread interest and activity in fire 


“on Page 7% a 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 4 
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A certain measure of encouragement 


[Continued on Paye 3, Column 3.] 


tional ounce or fraction, may be sent — 
from this country to the postmaster at 
Montreal (outside covers addressed to the 
postmaster must be prepaid with United 
States stamps) for dispatch by the first ~ 
flight on the Montreal-Albany-New 
York route, ‘ ‘ 
If Canadian stamps are not availabl 
a money order for the proper amount 
postage should be sent the postmaster 
with the articles. / 
All covers of articles to be dispatehe 
by the first flight should bear in the t 
left-hand corner the words: “Via first 
mail flight Mentreal-Albany-New Yi 


Fa 
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Nine Labor Disputes 


~ Before Conciliation 


} . 
ie 


Service Are Settled 


Five New Controversies Are 


ye? 
+e 


jer’ 
aie | 


Brought to Department 
For Adjustment in 
Last Week. 


Five new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 


_s, tlement during the week ended Septem- 


ive 
uw 


os 


" justed during the week. 


i of the dispute, and the number of work- 


©*Mass.—Strike; craft, garment workers; 


Js N. J.—Strike; craft, weavers; status, ad- 


“’S-hour to 11-hour day and 1 cent per 
yard cut; number of workers involved, 12. 


., Strike; 


ber 15, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, 
‘director of the Department’s Concilia- 
‘tion Service. 

At the end of the week, there were a 
total of 46 strikes before the Depart- 
ment for settlement and, in addition, 
21 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. 

Eight strikes and one threatened 
strike were reported to have been ad- 


New Disputes Listed. 


Following is a list of the new dis-| 
putes, showing the name of the concern 
affected, the nature of the dispute, crafts- 
men concerned, the status and nature 


ers involved: 
Waterproof garment makers, Boston, 


status, pending; cause, ask increase in 
piece rates, etc.; number of workers in- 
volved, 200. 

Peerless Textile ‘Company, Paterson, 
change from 


justed; cause, proposed 


Stage hands and electricians, Toledo, 
Ohio.—Strike; craft, theater workers; 
status, settled before arrival of com-! 
missioner; mumber of workers _ in- 
volved, 14. 

Rolling mills, St. Louis, Mo.—Contro- 
versy; craft, rolling mills; status, pend- 
ing; cause, report not yet received; num- 
ber of workers involved, not stated. 

Paving workers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.— 
craft, paving workers; status, 
pending; cause, report not yet received; 
number of workers involved, not stated. 


Adjustments Effected. 

Following is a list of adjustments re- 
ported showing the name of the concern 
affected, the nature of the dispute, the 
cause, terms of settlement and the num- 
ber of workers involved: 

Peerless Textile Company, Paterson, 
N. J.—Strike; craft, weavers; cause, 
wage cut, 11-hour day; terms, com- 
promised on 10-hour day and % cent per 





. yard cut; number of workers involved, 12. 


Molders, Seattle, Wash.—Strike; craft, 


_ molders; cause, asked $1.10 increase per 


,. day; 


terms, majority receiving union 
scale of wages; number of workers in- 


| volved, 44. 


Feeley Theater, Hazelton, Pa.—Strike; | 
craft, stage hands and projectionist; | 


Cause, wages and agreement; terms, re- 


port not yet received; number of work- 
ers involved, 4. 
Post Office Building, East Orange, N.} 


_J—Strike; craft, carpenters and labor- 
_, Fs; 


cause, discharges, nonunion shop 
material; terms, men reinstated; all re- 
turned; number of workers involved, 22. ; 

Steamfitters, Louisville, Ky.—Strike; | 
craft, steamfitters; cause, working con- 
ditions; terms, all pipe-cutting machinery 
to be operated by jcurneymen steam- 
fitters; number of wcerkers involved, 75. 

Glaziers, Buffalo, N. Y.—Strike; craft, 


ai 
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Radio Allocation Is Said to Provide 
Nation With Greatest Service Possible 


PTEMBER 17 
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Chief Engineer of Commission States That Plan Can Be 
Altered to Meet Interference Problems. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


than 90 simultaneously operating sta- 
tions giving service at great distances. 

Channels Are Set Aside. : 
The only reasonable solution of this 


has adopted, the setting aside of a cer- 
tain number of channels (40) for dis- 
tant or rural service, each with only 
one ‘station assignment (The expressicn 
“station assignment,” or “full-time as- 
signment,” indicates full-time operation 
24 hours a day by a station, or a group 
of stations sharing time.), and the use 
of the remaining channels for service 
at more moderate distances with several 
station assignments on each channel, al 
with limited power and located system- 


| 


lemma is that which the Commission | classes. 


950 kilocycles, so that the listeners on 
these heterodyne-free channels will be as 
free as possible from interchannel inter- 
ference from nearby stations of other 


The choice of channel locations is ex-} 
pected to have the effect of making pro- 
grams as available at the high-frequency 
end of the listener’s dial as at the low- 
frequency end. Thus the entire dial be- 
comes useful, for listeners everywhere 
in the United States. 

In the following list, the numbers in 
parentheses after certain frequencies in- 
dicate the zone to which that frequency 
is assigned. 

550, 560 570.—Limited 


and Service 


|atically at proper distances apart to) 


; are 


1,000 W 

580, 590, 600, 610, 620 and 630.—Regional 
rvice. 

640 (5), 650 (3), 660 (1), 670 (4), and 680 
).—Rural Service (i. e., high power). 


minimize interference. 

The channels used for the latter type} g, 
of station assignments are subdivided | 
into “regional service” channels, which | G 
kept substantially free from] © 690—Canada. 
heterodyne interference by restricting! 709 (2), 710 (1) and 720 (4). 
power to 1,000 watts and keeping the) ice (i. e., high power). 
stations on a givn channel in general; 739 Canada. 

1,000 miles or more apart, and several] 749 (3), 750 (2), 760 (1) and 770 (4).— 
other types of channels on which hetero-| Rural Service (i. e., high power). 


Rural Serv- 


| tions are permitted, and on four of them | 


| dyne interference is permitted but which | 


give satisfactory local service. 

Besides the channels designated as) 
“local service’ there are two classes | 
of “limited service” channels on which} 
heterodyne interference is permitted. On| 
five of these channels, 1,000-watt sta- 
five-kilowatt stations. These will not | 
give distant service and are in that sense | 
“limited” but will give better local serv- | 
ice than the stations on the “local serv- | 
ice” channels because of their higher} 
power. In some discussions the 1,000- 
watt limited service channels are lumped | 
with the regional service channels, be- | 
cause there is not a very sharp differ- | 
ence between them; a heavily loaded: 
regional service channel would be indis- | 
tinguishable from a 1,000-watt limited) 
service channel. 

There has been no specific designation | 
of a name for the class of channels in- 
tended to give distant or rural service. | 
They have been called variously “rural | 
service,” “distant service,” ‘cleared,’ | 
“high-power,” “heterodyne-free,” and | 
“exclusive” channels. Stations on these 
channels may be authorized to use power 
up to 25 kilowatts, and, experimentally, | 
up to 50 kilowatts. | 

The allocation is in harmony with good | 
engineering principles. In the separate} 
provision for high-power exclusive 
channels and_ restricted-power local 
channels, and in the geographical spac- 
ings of stations on the same and adja- 
cent frequencies, and in other vital re-| 
spects, the allocation is in accord with 
“A Statement on Engineering Princi- 
ples” presented to the Commission on! 
March 30, 1927, by the Committee on| 
Radio Broadcasting of the American} 
Engineering Council. It is also in es-| 
sential ‘accord with the recommendations | 
of the radio engineers in the April 6,! 
1928, conference, except that only 40} 
high-power, exclusive channels are pro- | 
vided instead of 50. 

The allocation is set forth in detail in} 
General Order No. 40. Its principal fea- | 
tures are indicated in the following table. 
The available numbers of station assign- | 
ments have not in all cases been utilized | 
in all the zones in the allocation which| 
the Commission has announced. 

(High power, 5 kilowatts and over, are 





| power). 


| 1290 and 1300.—Regional Service. 


a to population, as the law re- 


780.—Regional Service (Shared with 
Canada). 
790 (5), 800 (3), 810 (4), 820 (2) and 830} 
(5).— Rural Service (i. e., high power). 
840.—Canada. | 
850 (3), 860 (1) and 
Service (i. e., high power). 
880, 890 and 900.—Regional Service. 
910.—Canada. 
920, 930, 940 and 950.—Regional Service. 
960.—Canada. 
970 (5), 980 (2), 990 (1) and 1000 (4).— 
Rural Service (i. e., high power). 
1010.—Regional Service (Shared 
Canada). 
1020 


870 (4).—Rural 


with 





high | 
| 


(2).—Rural Service (i. e., 
1030.—Canada. 

1040 (3), 1050 (5), 1060 (1), 1070 (2), 1080 
(3), 1090 (4), 1100 (1) and 1110 (2).— 
Rural Service (i. e., high power). 

1120.—Regional Service (Shared 
Canada). 

1130 (5), 1140 (3), 
1170 (2), 1180 (4) and 1190 
Service (i. e., high power). 

1200 and 1210.—Local Service. 

1220, 1230, 1240, 1250, 1260, 


' 
with | 


1150 (1),.1160 (4), 
(3).—Rural 


1270, 1280, 
1310.—Local Service. | 
1320, 1330, 1340, 1850 and 1360.—Regional | 

Service. 
1370.—Local Service. 

_ 1380, 1390, 1400 and 1410.—Regional Serv- 

ice. 
1420.—Local Service. 
1430.—Regional Service. 

1440 and 1450.—Limited Service, 1000 W. 

1460, 1470, 1480 and 1490.—Limited Serv- 
ice, 5 KW. 

1500.—Local 





Service. 


Vacancies Available 
In Some Zones 


The table given above under “Sum- 
mary of Allocation Plan” shows how the 
frequencies are equalized between the 
zones. Each zone receives exactly one- 
fifth of the station assignments. In some 


| 1925, and on that day chapter 289 of the 


- State Law Requiring 


Licensing of Private 


Detectives Is Upheld 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
Holds Private Contracts 
Cannot Restrict Op- 
eration of Law. 


The right of the State of Wisconsin 
to require the licensing of private indus- 
trial detectives has been upheld by the | 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, according 
to a statement made public by the De- 

artment of Labor. The full text of the 

epartment’s statement follows: 

The Wisconsin Legislature for 1925 
passed an act requiring the licensing of | 
private industrial detectives (acts of, 
1925, ch. 289). The act defined “private 


» 1928 


Exclusive Sales Agent 


AvutTxHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Art Presentep Herein, 


Berna 
Dali.y 





s Are Suggested 


As Means of Expanding Trade in Malaya 


Consul General at Singapore 
Of Most Promising 


The exclusive sales agency brings the 
most satisfactory results in selling mer- 
chandise in British Malaya, where one 
of the most promising fields for com- 
mercial expansion in the Far East exists, 
according to a review of Malayan trade 
by the Consul General at Singapore, 
Frank C. Lee. British Malaya imports 
more than a half billion dollars’ worth 
of merchandise annually, Mr. Lee says, 
and the principle of free trade is wel 
established, The review follows in full 
text: 


Merchandise imports into British 
Malaya reach annually the formidable 


lsum of $550,000,000 (average for the 


last three calendar years). Of this 
amount American exporters obtain 
approximately only 4 per cent, notwith- 


| standing that British Malaya supplies 
the United States with half or more of 
its rubber and tin requirements. 

In partial explanation of this unsatis- 
shops or otherwise with the owner of a|factory showing is the fact that a large 
place of employment but who are en-| Proportion of the import trade consists 
gaged by some independent agency to|0f products in which the United States 
operate or work in such place of employ-|¢an not compete, such as rice, raw rub-| 
ment, and to render reports of activities, ber, copra, and spices, and which are 
in such place of employment, to such inde-|imported from surrounding islands and 
pendent agency, or to the owners of the|countries for reexport from the trans-, 


detectives” as including, among others, 
“those persons known as inside shop| 
operatives; that is, persons who do not} 


undertake direct employment whether in} 





States Country Offers One 
Fields in Far East. 


a certain natural preference for British 
goods, there is no reason why American 
products at competitive prices ean not 
be marketed to an extent far beyond 
that now established, 

Conditions in the Malayan’ market, 
however, are highly specialized, requir- 
ing special treatment, and it is only 
| through close consideration of prevailing 
| business methods that a fair share of 
the trade can be expected. 

A common complaint of importers is 
| that exporters to this country are either 
| unwilling to appoint exclusive agents for 
| their products or do not exercise suf- 
| ficient care in securing agencies. 
| been found that more satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained when exporters con- 
| fine their, efforts to one reliable agent, 
having it definitely understood that he 
has exclusive privileges and advertising 
the fact. In a climate such as British 
Malaya’s more than usual incentive is 


| 


| necessary for aggressive salesmanship, 


and the granting of exclusive sales rights 


| is far more likely to develop the agent’s 


permanent interest in the product and 
in the sale of American goods. When 
representation is given to more than one 
importer price cutting, with disastrous 


Pustisnep Witnour CoMMENT By THE UNrmp STATES 


It has | 


of such independent agency.” 


Company Tests Act. 

On March 15, 1921, Floyd M. Andrews 
and others, doing business as the Bald- | 
win-Andrews Detective Service, obtained | 
a license under the provisions of section | 
175.07 of the Wisconsin Statutes of 1923. | 
The detective service began the per- 
formance of service for the La Crosse | 
Refrigerator Corporation on June 10,; 


acts of 1925 was passed, which acts were 


published on June 13, 1925. No license| Far East. The per capita value of total | 


was obtained under the acts of 1925. | 

Suit was brought by the detective | 
service against the refrigerator corpora- | 
tion and a judgment was obtained, from 
which the refrigerator corporation ap- | 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Wiscon- | 
sin. The question before the court was | 
whether the detective service could re-| 
cover for services performed after the 
passage and publication of chapter 289 
ofthe acts of 1925. 

Decision Is Reversed. 

The Supreme Court of the State re- 
versed the judgment of the lower court 
holding that as the detective service had 
failed to bring itself within the provisions 


| of the statute they were not entitled to 


recover for the services rendered. The 
court met the contention of the detective 
service that chapter 289 was invalid be- 
cause it impaired the contract between | 
the detective service and the refrigerator | 
corporation by the statement that the de- | 
tective service might have complied with 
the law and continued the performance 
of its contract. ¢ 

The court said that if the argument | 
of the detective service was sound, the | 
operation of laws enacted in the exercise | 
of the police power might be indefinitely | 
suspended by the terms of contracts of | 
private parties. 
Crosse Refrigerator Corp., et al., June 18, 


! 


zones there are few vacancies in the| 1928, 220 N. W. 214.) 


station assignments which will be avail- 
able until future stations are constructed 
in the localities where those station as- 
signments can be used. The allocation of 
frequencies and of station assignments 
to the individual States is closely pro- 


‘Petroleum Refining 


| To Be Shown in Film 


shown in Column A; regional, 500 to 1,000 


| place of employment under the direction} Shipment points, Singapore and Penang. ' 
|Furthermore, a number of manufac- | 


tured articles are “hidden” imports, in 
that they are sent to Malaya by sub- 
sidiary companies of American firms lo- 
cated in foreign countries, 


Declares Opportunity 


For Expansion Is Good 


Allowing these considerations, how- 
ever, the fact remains that British 
Malaya is one of the most promising 
fields for commercial expansion in the 


foreign trade in 1926 was $391, or the 
highest for any country in the world, 
and in 1927, $306. The principle of free 





Acricultural Map 


Of Wyoming Issued 


| 


results, is not uncommon. 

It is also 
, receive ample stocks and that the supply 
iis well kept up. The methods of dis- 


| tribution to retailers and subagents are | 


intricate and peculiar, but are fully un- 


derstood by the importer. 


| Suggests Supervision 

| Of Agent by Exporter 
| ho 
over the agent is advisable to guard 
against possible carelessness in pushing 


As in other countries of the Far East, | 
wever, a certain amount of supervision | 


the particular product. Many exporters | 


| have found that it pays to send a rep- 
resentative to the field to select the 


| trade is well established, and, aside from! agent and then to arrange for periodic 


visits of a sales representative or es- 
tablish branch offices. 

Exporters who do not care to send 
representatives to the field should give 
careful consideration to trade inquiries 


| letter contain specific data relative to 
the goods offered for sale, especially the 
necessary details concerning price; dis- 


Crop Production and Soil | counts; credit terms; ocean and railroad 


Condition Included in New 
Type of Chart. 


The issuance by the Geological Sur- | 
vey of the Department of the Interior} 
of a new type of map of Wyoming of | 
special interest to those planning farms | 
or grazing was announced on September | 
15 by the Department, the full text of the | 
statement follows: 

A new type of map just issued by 
the Geological Survey, Department of | 
the Interior, shows a large agricultural 
area including considerable public land 
in Wyoming, and is accompanied by a 


of land in the area. This map should 
be of considerable value to any one in-| 
terested in the State and especially to} 


for farming or grazing. 
Based on Crop Production. i 
The map indicates by conventional | 
symbols areas of first, second, and third 


grade dry-farming lands, rough and 
tillable 


freight rates, 
shipped from inland points; how the 
goods will be packed for a tropical, humid 
climate; and the time necessary for ship- 
ment. If possible, f. 0. b. Singapore quo- 
tations should be made. 

It is equally important to ask specific 
questions in the first letter and to state 
exactly what is wanted in the way of 
information relative to the market. 
Whether the trade-inquiry letter is ad- 
dressed directly to the business firm or 
to American consular agents or trade 
commissioners abroad, the information 
should be explicit and comprehensive if 
the importer is to be arounsed: and re- 
tained. The more specific the letter the 


(Andrews et al. v. La|text description of the various kinds | easier it is to give a full reply immedi- 


ately, thereby saving a great amount of 
time, a consideration of no mean pro- 
portions when it is remerabered that 


those contemplating locations in that area| Singapore is about 12,000 miles from 


New York and 9,000 from San Francisco. 


Full Negotiations 
With Agent Advised 


When an exporter has succeeded in; 


important that the agent | 


received. It is important that the first | 


if the goods are to be} 


Venezuela Announces 
New Regulations for 
Entry of Foreigners 


Stricter Rules Adopted for 
Approval of Passports; 
Deposit Required for 


Admission, 


No passport of a foreigner desiring to 
enter Venezuela may be visaed by a 
Venezuelan consular official unless the 
applicant proves his identity by show- 
ing evidence as to his name, age, whether 
married or single, nationality, and ulti- 
mate domicile, according to recently 


published regulations, the Commercial 
Attache at Caracas, Halbert E. Watkins, 
advised the Department of Commerce 
September 15. 


The report follows in full text: 

The applicant also must show a cer- 
tificate of good conduct and a certificate 
of vaccination dated within the preced- 
ing seven years, Article 7 of the 
law regarding the entrance of foreign- 
ers further states that the Venezuelan 
consular official must determine the fi- 
nancial resources of the traveler, also 
the applicant’s occupation and his rea- 
son for visiting Venezuela. 


Deposit Required. 

Articles 10 and 11 decree that every 
foreigner arriving in Venezuela must de- 
posit with a duly appointed official the 
jsum of 100 bolivares (approximately 
$20) in Venezuelan inoney. This de- 
posit will be returned to the foreigner 
on leaving the country or at the end of 
;one year if he intends to establish a 
domicile in Venezuela, according to the 
Civil Code. The sum of 50 bolivares 
must be deposited under similar condi- 
jtions if the foreigner enters the re- 
| public across one of its frontiers instead 
of through a seaport. 

The following, however, are exempted 
|from the foregoing requirements, accord- 
|ing to Article 14: 
ae = Foreigners who enter the country 
under immigration contracts, 

2. Tourists who land and return to 
the ship in which they arrived, 

3. Employes of companies that have 
contracts with the national government 
or explicit concessions granted by it. 


Government Employment, 

4. Those who are under contract to 
perform such duties as specified in Ar- 
ticle 24 of this law. This article pro- 
vides that foreigners may not hold pub- 
lie offices, with the exception that under 
authorization of the federal executive 
they may be employed in the govern- 
ment service in connection with charita- 
ble work or public hygiene, civil or mil- 
itary instruction, and as engineers or 
mechanics in national shipyards or in the 
navy. 

5. Workmen under contract to per- 
form agricultural duties for Venezuelans 
or foreigners of sufficient responsibility, 
domiciled in the republic. : 

6. Teachers or domestic servants un- 
der contract with Venezuelans or for- 
eigners of sufficient responsibility, domi- 
ciled in the republic. - 

The article further provides that the 
federal executives, through the Minister 
of Interior, may exempt from the stated 
requirements any foreigner when it may 
be deemed advisable. 





avoid irrelevant if not ludicrous compli- 
cations. As an illustration, an importer 
recently made inquiry 


naces 


regarding fur- 


glaziers; cause, ask 12%¢-hour increase—- 


$1.25 per hour; terms, sliding scale of} in Column D; local service, 10 to 100 watts, 


watts, in Column B; limited service. 5 kilow 


increases from $1.15 to $1.20 in two- 
year agreement; number of workers in- 
volved, 75. 


Musicians in Dispute. 

Musicians, Davenport, Iowa, and Rock 
Island, Ill.—Strike; craft, musicians; 
cause, employment of orchestra, theater; 
terms, orchestra employed, compromised; 
number of workers involved, 24. 

Stage hands, Davenport, Iowa, and! 
Rock Island, Ill].—Threatened strike; 
craft, stage hands; cause, employment 
of orchestra, theater; terms, orchestra 
employed, compromised; number of 
workers involved, 12. 

Wright and Kramers, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.—Strike; craft, carpenters; 
cause, nonunion labor; terms, all car-! 
penters returned to work pending de- 
cision by company and union officials; 
number of workers involved, 52. 





France Prescribes Rules 
For Airport at Cherbourg | 


The French Government has prescribed 
regulations for use at Cherbourg air 
port, the Department of Commerce 
stated September 15. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The French Government has con- 
sented to allow the alighting of air- 
planes and seaplanes at Cherbourg, with- 
in the prohibited area, subject to the 
following provisions: Airplanes and sea- 
planes belonging to air transport com- 


Number of channels a 
Station assignments per channel 


Number station assignments in United States 40 


Number station assignments in each zone 


The allocation is based on night-time 
transmission conditions. Besides the; 
classes of stations shown in table, there 
are a number of supplementary stations 
added on some channels. These include 
a number of “daytime service” stations 
and “limited time” stations. The latter 
are allowed to operate during the day 
and also during certain time (after late 


| evening in the East by western stations) 
|temporarily not used by the station en- 


titled to the channel. 


| Daytime Services 


Discontinue at Sunset 

The “day-time service” stations are 
allowed to operate only during nonin- 
terfering hours. They are required to 
shut down at sunset. This shall be taken 
to be sunset at the daytime service sta- 
tion unless it is the farthest east of the 
stations on the channel, in which case 
sunset at the next station west: on the 
same channel. The time of sunset va- 
ries from about 4:30 in December to 7:30) 
in June, local sun time. 

The choice of particular frequencies 
for the several classes of stations was 


atts and up, in Column C, and 1,000 watts 
is shown in Column E.) 

B C 

35 4 

214 2% 

90 10 

18 2 


1 


8 


quires; this correspondence of course can | 
not be exact because the inequalities of 
State populations lead to many fractional | 
quotas. 

The aggregate power assigned to the 
stations in nearly equal for the five 
zones and is closely proportional to the 
populations of the States within each; 
zone. For the future, moreover, the po- 
tential power of stations is exactly 
equaliized between the zones, since by 
General Orders 40 and 42 the same upper | 
limit of power is prescribed for all sta- 
tions of each class. 

The number of licenses is equalized 
only approximately, as follows: Zone No. 
1, 108; Zone No. 2, 106; Zone No. 3, 115; 
Zone No. 4, 155; Zone No. 5, 
132. The totat number of _ii- 
censes, or stations, is 616, an average 
per zone of 123. The principal disparity 
is an excess of 32 over the average, in 
the Fourth Zone (the Middle West). 
These departures from equality are in- 
herent in the Commission’s fundamental 
decision that no existing stations should 
be abolished at the time of the inception 
of the new allocation. 

The equalization of time “on the air” 


phsically grazing land, sand | interesting an importing firm, it is highly 


Bureau to Cooperate With | hills, and irrigated lands. Such a map is | advisable to carry on negotiations to the 


influenced in considerable measure by| is indicated essentially by the distribu- 
the present frequencies of stations.| tion of “station assignments,” which is 
Thus, one reason that the high-power) equal as bet'veen the zones, and reasona- 
channels are begun at 640 kilocycles| bly proportional to population as_be- 


panies may be authorized to enter the| rather than at 550 kilocycles is because 
Cherbourg prohibited area. The permit,jthe public is accustomed to hearing 
which may be withdrawn at any time,|some of the regional service stations at 
will be granted by the minister for com-|this end of the spectrum. This principle 
merce and industry after consultation| has permitted reducing as much as pos- 
with the minister of marine. The maxi-!sible the average shift of frequency 
mum duration of the permit will be one| Which the stations must make. 
month and it must be renewed at the end! The placing of several blocks of re- 
of each monthly period. It may be with-| gional and local service channels in dif- 
drawn during the course of a month. ferent parts of the dial has the advan- 
The companies will be required to ob-|tage that it permits the licensing of 
Serve certain regulations relating to the| more stations in certain places (e. g., 
crew of the aircraft, and to the notifi- | 
eation of certain particulars concerning | 
passengers, crew and projected time of 
arrival. 


be possible (because of 


class of station were all bunched in a 


tween the States. The equalization of | 
time is somewhat altered, however, by 
the addition of “daytime service” sta- 
tions on some of the channels, 


Channels Declared 
To Have Been Cleared | 


The channels are carefully cleared of | 
interchannel interference in every part| 
of the dial. This clearing is particularly 
well effected in Zones 3, 4, and 5. Zones | 


Oo, 


1 and 2 being smaller, the geographical 





It is believed that heterodyne inter- 


Oil Company in Produc- 
ing Motion Picture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ing to promote safety and efficiency in 
the mineral industries, the Bureau of 
Mines, it was explained further, has pre- 
pared what is probably the largest col- 
lection of educational industrial motion 
picture films in the world. These films 
are intended to make plain the different 
stages in the production, treatment and 
utilization of the different essential min- 
eral materials and to illustrate the safe 
methods of mining and preparing min- 
erals. The films are produced through 


{the cooperation of industrial concerns, 


who bear the entire cost of production. 
On June 30, 1928, the Bureau had 560 
sets of films, aggregating 1,483,000 feet, 
according to figures available at the Bu- 
reau. The number of reels in circula- 
tion on that date was 1,485. During the 
year the films were shown on 9,369 oc- 
casions before an estimated attendance 
of 1,844,901 persons. Distribution of the 
films is controlled at the Pittsburgh Pa., | 
experiment station, and there are 14 sub- 
distribution centers throughout the 
country. The films arc loaned to schools, 
churches, clubs, civic and business or-! 
ganizations, miners’ local unions and 
other organizations. No charge is made 


{kan the conventional soil map, which 


elieved to be of more general value 


indicates soil conditions only. Records of 
crop production afforded the basic cri- 
teria for the classification. Such infor- 
mation has been correlated with physi- 
eal characteristics, rain and snowfall, 
length of growing season, soil textures, 
and other conditions that might influence 
utility of the lands. The accompanying 
text contains a definition of the land | 
types, a description of the physiographic | 
features, the soil textures, the climate, | 
and the dominant types of vegetation, 
and an account of the classification and 
classified. 


The map is one of a series to be issued | 
from time to time and is based on field 
work and other information collected by 
the Geological Survey primarily for ad- 
ministrative use by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Such maps are believed, how- 
ever, to be of extensive value and inter-| 
est to the general public, and under a 
cooperative; arrangement with the De-! 
partment of Agriculture they will be| 
made available for public use. Each} 
map will be supplemented by a text that} 
will serve not only to explain the mapping} 
but also to supplement it with useful! 
agricultural information, 

This first map to be made available for 
public distribution covers an area of| 
20,500 square miles in southeastern} 
Wyoming. Copies of the map, with the! 


for use, but the exhibitor is asked to pay ‘ 
the cost of transportation. explanatory text, are on sale at 50 cents 


by the Geological Survey at Washing-| 


| fullest extent, as the possibilities of the| 


market are difficult to forecast. Appar- 
ent indifference on the part of an ex- 
porter after the initial transactions is 
almost certain to result in indifference, 


if not a total lack of confidence, on the| 


part of the importer in the genuine de- 
sire of business firms to establish rela- 
tions in British Malaya. The attitude 
of the exporter should be plainly that 
of endeavoring to conform with the mar- 
ket requirements rather than expecting 
the market to adapt itself to his desires. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that nothing is gained in overwhelming 
an importer with literature relative to 
products in which he may not be inter- 
ested. Articles similar to those he has 
inquired about very probably may inter- 
est him, but care should be taken to 


constructed to bake enamel on 
trunks and for similar uses, and received 
a reply from a manufacturer of house- 
heating furnaces which, in a seaport that 
is practically on the Equator, could not 
be of the remotest interest to him. 

It is felt that at least a cursory if not 
more detailed study of conditions in Brit- 
ish Malaya should precede any serious 
marketing campaign in the region, and 
data may be made readily available in 
the United States to American manufac- 
turers and exporters. 

To those who may be interested, copies 
of general trade information sheets, pre- 
pared by American consuls at Singapore 
and Penang, concerning their consular 
districts, as well as specific information, 
will be furnished by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Applica- 
tion should be made to the Far Eastern 
Section, Division of Regional Information. 
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American Seamen Preferred 
On Shipping Board Vessels 


canization of crews on vessels operated 
by the Merchant Fleet Corporation is 
shown in figures just compiled for the 
past fiscal year. It has been the aim of 
the Board since its establishment to do 
everything possible to man American 
ships with American seamen. That this 
aim is rapidly being achieved is demon- 
strated by the increase in the percentage 


| 
| 


Boston and Los Angeles) than would|spacings are somewhat less than in the| of Americans placed on Shipping Board 
interchannel| other zones, and interference may in a| vessels by the Sea Service Section during 
interference) if the channels of each|few cases be perceptible on winter nights. | the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. 


The statement just issued shows that 


An airplane cannot enter the Cher- 
bourg prohibited area unless it is pro- 
ceeding from a French airport and been 
examined by the authorized representa- 
tives of the ministry of the interior. 
When the necessary permission has been 
obtained, landing must be effected in the 
south portion of the Cherbourg (Quer- 
queville) airport. 

A seaplane must follow specified routes 
when approaching or leaving Cherbourg 
and must be examined at the Cherbourg 
({Chantereyne) seaplane station. 

Privately owned aircraft cannot obtain 
anges to enter the Cherbourg pro- 

ibited area. 


Mexico to Sign Treaty 
For Renunciation of War 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


by each respective country will have an 
effect equal to that of the treaty. 


single group. 

The high-power channels, 
consolidated into a single block in the 
spectrum (except for Canadian exclusive 

j and Canadian shared channels and the 


| Sroup of regional chanrfels from 880 to 





will be completed next week. Two copies 
of the treaty will then be sent to each 
{adhering nation. The copies to Russia 


ference is eliminated except on the nine| the Sea Service Section placed a total 


however, are: limited service channels and the six lo-|of 59,530 seamen during the year, of 


cal service channels. If such interference | which number 89 per cent were Ameri- 
should develop on any of the 75 heter- can citizens, either native born or natur- 
odyne-free channels, the Commission | alized. In 1917, when the Board first 
may remove it by reducing a station’s | started its Americanization program, 90 
power or eliminating one or more sta-|per cent of the men placed in positions 


tions. 

The principal features of the alloca- 
tion, such as the assignment of amounts 
of power and of particular frequencies 


were aliens and 10 per cent Americans. | 
The statement just made public shows 
that this has been changed to 89 per 
cent Americans and 11 per cent aliens. 


| will be sent through the French Govern-|to particular localities, can not in gen-| Included in the placements are 1,481 in- 
| eral be altered, because of the interde-| experienced boys, the majority whom are 


ment. 


| 


| Only three nations in addition to the} pendence of the frequency and distance | now on their way to higher ratings in the 
original 15 signatories, have actually ad-| separations throughout the entire set-up.| American Merchant Marine. 
hered to the treaty, according to infor-| However, the selection of stations in aj Service Section is the only official agency 


The Sea 


mation on file at the Department of} given locality to be to put in a particular | through which Americans are given pref- 


State. 
Liberia. 
Other nations which have signified 
their intention to adhere are: Albania, 
Austria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, China, Costa 


a locality to be assigned to the specific 
frequencies allotted to the locality, and 
the relative amounts of time divisions by 
groups of stations, are all features which 


They are Peru, Rumania, and! power class, the selection of stations in|erence for employment on American 


vessels. 

Chairman O’Connor holds that the re- 
sults accomplished amply demonstrate 
the wisdom of the Shipping Board’s plan 


I | Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Repub-|can be changed at any time as the Com- |to Americanize the merchant marine. It 
filed with the treaty and when ratified lic, Egypt, Estonia, Ethiopia, Finland,| mission sees fit without affecting the|is said that the work thus far accom- 


Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, : 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Mexico, 


Thus the Commission will have a quick 


Certified copies of the treaty, Secre-| Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, Porty-| and definite way of determining what its 
tary Kellogg explained, are being made! gal, Yugoslavia, Spain, Sweden, Switzer-| action should be on all. broadcast license 


by the Government Printing Office and! 


land, Turkey, Uruguay and Venezuela, 


applications, 
f 


\ 


Honduras,| soundness of that set-up in any way.| plished not only tends to make Ameri- 


can ships more efficient in time of peace, 
but also greatly enhances their value 
as naval and military auxiliaries in time: 
of national emergency, 


'ton, D. C. 


Czechoslovakia Urges 
Cinema Restriction | 


Law Proposed to Adopt Quota. 
System in Distribution. 


The Czechoslovak Ministry of Com-, 


merce will present to parliament in the; 


fall session a bill providing for a quota 
system to govern the distribution and ex- 
hibition of motion pictures, the Vice 
Consul at Prague, Framk P. S. Glassey, 
states in a report made public by the 
Department of Commerce, September 15. 
The report follows in full text: 

The draft of the legislation was sub- 
mitted to interested firms and organiza- 
tions in Czechoslovakia with the request 
that their comments be submitted not 
later than August 31. Authority for 
determining the quota is to be vested 
in the Minister of Commerce. 

Films will be considered as of do- 
mestic origin only (1) if a majority of 
the producers are Czechoslovak citizens, 
or in the case of a company, if it be in- 
corporated in Czechoslovakia with a ma- 
jority of the administrative members 
Czechoslovak citizens; (2) if a director, 
photographer, and a majority of the 
principal actors are citizens; (3) if a 
percentage of the production expense, to 
be specified by the Minister of Com- 
merce, is received by Czechoslovak citi- 
zens; and (4) if copies of the origina! 
film intended for circulation in Czecho- 
slovakia are made in that country. 

A certain percentage of the films 
shown, to be determined by the Ministers 
of Commerce and Interior, shall be of 
domestic origin, under the proposed bill. 
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Hospital Facilities | 
Of Veterans Bureau 
Are Being Increased 


Remaining Leased Structures 
To Be Replaced by Perma- 
nent Buildings, Gen- 
eral Hines Says. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

this hospital has been Gesigned and lo- 
cated with a view to enlargement, and | 
funds for additional facilities were in-} 
cluded in the $15,000,000 authoriza- 
tion for new hospital construction, ap- 
proved May 23, 1928. Plans for this} 
work are under way and will be placed | 
upon the market for bids within the 
immediate future, there being included | 
in the plans a 137-bed acute building, | 
a shop building and two duplex officers’ | 
quarters, the construction to cost ap-| 
proximately $330,000. 

Commenting upon the hospital facili- 
ties available to beneficiaries of the} 
Bureau, General Hines stated that there | 
are now 50 hospitals operated by the! 
Bureau, with a total bed capacity of 
22,112 beds, and that ‘during the past 
year there was a iict increase in beds | 
in Bureau hospitals of 1,302, this increase 
largely devoted to the treatment of} 
neuropsychiatric patients. General Hines 
particularly pointed out the increase 
in permanent facilities over the pas? | 
eight years, stating that at present 
90 per cent of the available beds in Bureau } 
hospitals are in permanent Goverment- | 
owned structures, whereas in 1920 thes2} 
beds jconstituted but 5 per cent of| 
the total and in 1923 but 50 per cent. 
General Hines reported further that 
while originally the Federal Goverment | 
utilized a large number of leased in- 
stitutions for hospital purposes, the total | 
of such hospitals at one time or anothex | 
having been 33, at the present time! 
only five Bureau hospitals are under| 
lease, while two of these will be closed | 
within the next 60 days and the re-} 
maining three are scheduled to be re-| 
placed by Goverment facilities now being ! 
constructed or planned, under existing 
appropriations or authorizations. Simi- 


larly, the Director pointed out, the beds| , 


in temporarily Goverment-owned struc- | 
tures which at one time constituted the! 
Major portion of those available in 
Bureau. hospitals, have steadily dain- 
dled until now they form but 4.6 per 
cent of the total and it is expected that | 
these will be discontinued within the next 
year or two. 

_ General Hines pointed out further that 
in addition to the hospitals operated by | 
the Veterans’ Bureau, some’ 8,400 beds | 
were reserved for beneficiaries of the 
Bureau in hospitals operated by’ other} 
Goverment agencies. These beds plus 
those beds available in Veterans’ Bureau 
hospitals constituted on June 30, 1928, | 
a grand total of 80,525. 

Commenting upon appropriations made | 
to date by Congress for hospital con-' 
struction, General Hines stated that 
since March 13, 1919, Congress had | 
authorized to be apprepriated the sum of 
$76,500,000.00, for additional hospital | 
construction, of which amount $68,500,- 
000 had actually been appropriated. | 
This figure does not include what the 
Bureau has expended for major improve- 
ments and few construction at Bureau) 
hospitals, out of regular fiscal appro- 
priations, Which amounts to approxi-} 
mately $7,500,000, 

General Hines statea that construction | 
Work was in progress on three other | 
projects, including a 261-bed hospital! 
at Tucson, Arizona, formal opening of! 
which is scheduled for October 13, 1928; | 
800-bed hospital at Portland; Oregon, 
to replace the leased institution now } 
operated in that ciiy, to be completed 
in November, 1928; and the erection of | 
facilities at Fargo, North Dakota, to 
house the Regional Offite and to provide 
57 hospital beds for Observation cases 
for those potients requiring but brief 
hospitalization. This latter project is} 
scheduled for completion in January 
1929. There remains but one other | 
project to complete the program com- 
prehended under the $10,000,000 au- |! 
thorization for hospital construction ap- 
proved March 3, 1925, that being the new | 
400-bed hospital at Alexandria, Loui- | 
Slana, now under contract. 

During the last session of Congress 
the Director stated that the Bureau had} 
presented a_ hospitai construction pro-} 
gram calling for an expenditure of $12,- 
115,000 to provide for the acquisition! 
of a gross total of 3,320 beds. The net | 
, Increase comprehenaed under this pro- | 
gram was but 1,945, beds, as appréxi- 
mately.40 per cent of the gross total was | 
to replace beds in temporary or struc- 
turally unsuitable Goverment facilities 
or those in leased institution. 

In connection with this program, Gen- 
eral Hines stated: “It should be stated 
that this _program deals primarily with 
the acquisition of beds for psychotic 
cases, since it has been possible, as a} 
result of the decrease in the service- 
connected hospital loads for both the! 
tuberculosis and general” medical ‘and 
surgical cases, to meet the demands of 
these two latter types. without any par-| 
ticular difficulty. The psychotic hos- 
pital load, however, is increasing and} 
should continue to do so as the average | 
age of veterans rises. Of particulaz | 
interest in this connection is the fact 
that in the instant program the Bureau | 
has departed from its previous policy of | 
requesting funds fer only such additiona? | 
beds as were needed to accommodate | 
the existing load at the time of the sub- 
mission of its progrem and has for the 
first time made provision, in so far as | 
psychotic Cases are concerned, for the! 
expected increase in the service-con- | 
nected load for the next several years, 
plus an allowance for the same propor- j 
tion of nonservice connected cases at} 
that time as existed when the program 
was prepared.” | 
In considering the recommendation of | 
the Bureau as to additional hospital | 
construction, however, the Committee | 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation of | 
the House of Representatives not only | 
accepted the program as submitted, but | 
added additional items, including a new | 
250-bed hospital for southern New Eng- 
land and_a 250-bed hospital for Ken- | 
tucky. These additions made by the | 
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us Klein Says Effort to Break — 
Foreign Quinine Monopoly Has Succeeded 


THE UNITED STATES DA 


Preliminary Steps to Modify 


Are Also Described. 


Chilean Control of Iodine | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 
{the general economic unsoundness and | trate totaled only the equivalent of 270,- 


undesirability of the course that they 
had been pursuing in relation to the 
United States. 

The result has becn a complete yield- 
ing on the part of the foreign quinine 
monopoly and an amicable settlement of 
the case—of a character eminently sat- 
isfactory to our American interests. The 
various factors in the trust acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the American au- 


thorities. They become subject to a “con- | 
sent decree” of the United States Dis- | 


trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York. 

By it they are perpetually prohibited 
from doing a number of things; fixing 


resale prices and restrictions, term dis- | 


counts, allotments of territory, or any 
hindrances to the sale of cinchona bark, 
or quinine, as regards the United States: 
Pooling arrangements and all phases of 


discrimination are strictly under the ban. | 


Production of Iodine 


Restricted in Chile 

This is a splendid victory for the 
American point of view of the right of 
the consumer against monopolistic ex- 
actions and one that promises to be im- 
mensely valuable in setting a precedent 
for the future. The conclusion reached 
in the quinine case seems directly ap- 
plicable to a number of other similar 
situations. 


Much credit is due, both to the De- | 
partment of Justice, for the forceful and | 


judicious way in which it pushed the 


American case, and to the conciliatory | 


attitude and “spirit of accommodation” 
displayed by the Dutch quinine interests 
when they came to understand the true 
state of affairs. 


There’s another controlled article thai | 
“ties up” rather logically with quinine. | 


Iodine is a by-produci of the nitrate in- 
dustry in Chile. Its production is rigidiy 
controlled and drastically restricted by 


the Chilean Iodine Producers’ Associa- | 


tion. 
Not 
iodine 
tracted. 


more than 10 per 
content of the nitrates ig ex- 
The rest of this extremely val- 


uable chemical is allowed to go to waste. | 


In 1926 Chile produced only 786 tons 
of iodine, when it might readily have 
turned out about §,000 tons. Selling 


| prices of iodine are fixed by the associa- 
| tion, and for the past three years the 


price has been $3.89 a pound—giving the 
producers a profit of something like 500 
per cent. 

Wider Utilization 

Said to Be Possible 


They say that they restrict the output. 


so as to “avoid production beyond the 


| consuming capacity of the world.” But | 
such a point as that “cuts two ways.” ; 


The world’s consuniing capacity for 
iodine would undouktedly be vastly 
greater if the monopolistic control and 
extortionate price didn’t discourage re- 


| search and experiment and the effort to 


develop wide utilization of this 
chemical. 

If more iodine. were marketed and 
prices were’ lower, it is quite possible 
that we might witness a vast increase 
in its use, with great benefit to the pro- 
and to humanity in general. 
Most of youeknow the commoner uses 
of iodine. If you happen to tear your 
hand on a rusty nail, you hurry to apply 
the iodine. If*you are suffering fron: 
thyroid deficiency and seem threatened 
with goitre, iodine 1s prescribed, being 
apparemly a specific. It is helpful in 


a 


the treatment of high blood pressure. | 


Poultry raisers use it as a disinfectant 
for their chickens. 


But there are other uses—industrial | 


uses—that might conceivably be de- 
veloped in such a way as to create an 
incomparably larger demand than the 
There are extra- 
ordinary possibilities for the use of 
iodine in the refining of metals, particu- 
larly copper. All motorists are familiar 
with “anti-knock” preparations, of which 
a substance called ethylene dibromide 
‘is the main constituent. Bromine, in 


| the chemical domain, is the closest reia- ; 


tive of iodine—and if iodine were avail- 
able at reasonable prices there might 


be great scope for its advantageous use 


in this field. 

_ If the Chilean industry’ ever becomes 
interested in furnishing large supplies of 
iodine at moderate prices, the surplus 


| will find a market in such uses, and new 


uses will inevitably develop. But until 
an inexpensive supply is guaranteed, re- 
search will necessarily be limited, and 


i the possibilities of iodine will remain 


comparatively unexplored. 
Progress Being Made 


In Loosening Control 


A little progress is being made— 
though not as much as we might wish— 


toward loosening the grip of. this iodine | 


control, by developing alternative sources 
of supply. Iodine is being procured from 


| Seaweed that accumulates on the pic- 


turesque coast of Brjttany, in, France. 
On the other side of the world’ we find 


Japanese women—wives and daughters | 
of farmers and fishermen—diving in the! 


sea for kelp, with the same purpose in 
view. It is also recovered as a by-product 


in the manufacture of a popular Japanese | 


vegetable sauce. 

In Java, artesian wells are being made 
to yield up iodine, 
a lake and two channels conducting petro- 


leum waste “water to the sea were found, | 


upon. investigation, to contain tons of 
So, in a variety of ways and 
places, a medest start is being made on 
the task of modifying, at least, the r@- 
strictive results of this particular chem’- 
cal “control.” 

The nitra 
tained in Chile have, themselves, 


i een 
the subject of a sales control. 


This was 


discontinued last year, but, just recently, ' 


the system of-control has been clam 
on again. 

‘L: * - 

Chile is the only source of natural 


ped 


sodium nitrate—which lies, in great arid | 


stretches, in two of the northern prov- 
inces of that republic. “But Chile no 


cent of the! 


| 000 tons of nitrogen. 

The synthetic product is making 
| greater headway every year. By 1931 its | 
manufacturers expect to be turning out | 
2,000,000 tons a year, Chilean natural | 
| nitrate certainly has a battle on its} 
| hands. \ 
| In 1926 the Chilean fixed-price sched- | 
|ule proved too high, at a time when| 
| the European synthetic product was ap- | 
pearing on the American and foreign 
markets in increasing volume. As a re- 
sult, the Chilean industry came close | 
| to ruin, The number of producing plants | 
in that country declined from 92 at the 
close of 1925 to 30 at the end of 1926. 

In an effort to improve the situation 
the Chilean price-control plan was dis- 
solved on April 14, 1927. 
trading was introduced. But, despite the 
{noteworthy recovery that ensued, we 
witnessed, with surprise, a trend in Chile 
back toward the old system. Now, as 
of August 15, a price-control scheme has 
| been reestablished there. Prices, terms, 
and conditions of sale of the different 
classes of nitrate in each market are to 
|be fixed by the producers’ association. 
| These must be adhered to by all dis- 
whether producers or mer- 


| tributors, 
chants, 

| But, whatever the result of this new 
control may be—and the outlook is ques- 


monopoly of the Chilean nitrate interests 
has been definitely broken by the chem- 
ical engineers and their production of 
synthetic nitrogen. 


‘(New Game Preserve 
Planned in Louisiana 


‘Biological Survey Considers 
Problems Involved. 


Representative Aswell (Dem.), of 


Natchitoches, La., announced orally Sep- | 
tember 15 that Col. S. H. McCrory, rep- | 
resenting the Biological Survey, Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, has arrived in New! 
| Orleans to confer with Louisiana State | 


conservation department engineers, on 
establishing water levels in the area of 
the fish and game preserve on Black and 
Clear Lakes, in northwestern Louisiana. 


The State Legislature, Dr. Aswell said, | 


at its session which adjourned this sum- 
mer, appropriated $100,000 for coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government in the 
establishment of this preserve. A bill 


(H. R. 12735) last April 5, to authorize 
an appropriation of $50,000 for the pur- 
pose. 
said, will support the bill at the com- 


jing short session and, he add, the bill } 


is assured of enactment. 
He said the purpose of the establish- 


ment of water levels is that dikes may. 


be properly planned and the needed area, 
‘approximately 60 square miles, may be 
acquired. 


“The Louisiana Legislature,” he said, | 
“has done more for this game preserve ; 


than any other State has done in the 
way of cooperation with the Govern- 
ment in any similar governmental enter- 
prise.” 


The Aswell bill authorizes the acquisi- ! 


tion, by the Secretary of -Agriculture, 


of lands and waters by purchase, gift or | 


lease, and construction of dikes, ditches, 


Clear Lakes, in Natchitoches and Winn 
Parishes, to be known as the Northwest 
Louisiana Game and Fish Preserve. 


‘Fire Prevention Week 
Designated by President 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
prevention have had a marked influence 
in bringing about a realization of public 
responsibility in dealing with the fire 
waste problem. 

Cities, towns and farming communities, 
‘engaging in a constructive campaign to 
inculeate sound principles of fire pre- 
vention in the minds of thinking inhabi- 
tants, are accomplishing highly desirable 
and satisfactory results. There is urgent 
need, however, to translate this effort 
‘into further remedial action. Increased 
vigilance on the part of all citizens is 
|necessary, for their cumulative efforts 
| will determine the future reduction or 


\Red Cross Appeals 


| hurricane in Porto 


Freedom of | 


tionable, to say the least—it is plain to} 
even the most easual observer that the | 


i“was introduced by Representative Aswell | 


The Department of Agriculture, he | 


dams, spillways, buildings and other im-. 
provements to provide a refuge and feed-} 
jing and breeding grounds for migratory | 
wild fowl and fish at Black, Saline andj} 


ILY 


For Funds to Relieve 
Victims of Hurricane 


Aid to Be Extended in Dev. | 

astated Areas in Porto | 

Rico and in Western | 
States. 


} 

President Coolidge conferred on Sep- 
tember 15 at the White House with 
Judge John Barton Payne,  chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, relative | 


to relief work in connection with the| 


! 





Rico. 

After his conference with the Pres- | 
ident, Judge Payne stated orally that he 
had reported to the President an addi- 
tional $50,000 had been authorized by the 
Red Cross for immediate use in Porto 
Rico. 

The American Red Cross, in this con- 
nection, announced on September 15 that 
'an appeal had been made to the Amer- ! 
ican public for relief funds in behalf 
of hurricane victims in Porto Rico. The 
announcement in full text follows: 

The American Red Cross on September | 
15 appealed to the people of the United 
States for a large relief fund with which 
to care for the victims of the West In- 
|dies hurricane in Porto Rico and other 
| islands, and announced a contribution to 
|the fund from its national treasury of 
| $50,000. 


| 


Chapters Asked for Aid. 


Judge John Barton Payne, chairman 
of the Réd Cross, after conference with 
President Coolidge, who is also president 
| of the Red Cross, sent the following tele- 
| gram to the 3,500 Red Cross Chapters in 
jthe United States: 
| “West Indies hurricane has destroyed 
i thousands of homes in Porto Rico and 
| other islands, also devastating crops. Im 
| mediate need for food, shelter, medical 
| supplies, and emergency relief. Red 
Cross takes charge at request President 
| Coolidge. Need for large relief fund im- 
| perative. Initial donation made $50,000 
from national funds. Baker and trained ! 
disaster staff now on way to Porto 
Rico.” 

Simultaneously with the action at the 
National headquarters here to provide) 
adequate relief in Perto Rico, the Mid- 
western Area office of the Red Cross in 
St. Louis was rushing assistance to the} 
| tornado victims in Nebraska, South Da- 
| kota, and Illinois. Walter Wesselius, | 
| long-experienced disaster worker, ,was' 
due in Rockford, Ill., ieday to take charge 
| of Red Cross relief operations there. 

M. J. Reddy, of the Chicago Chapter of 
| the Red Cross, was already on the scene. 
| Albert Evans, who served in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley flood disaster, was as- 
signed to direct relief work in the Ne- 
braska-South Dakota disaster area. 

Henry M. Baker, National Director, 
and Mabbit K. Reckord, National Asso 
ciate Director of Disaster Relief of the 
| Red Cross, accompanied by Grover C. 
; Crane, Charles Carr and William B. Tay- 
; lor, all trained disaster workers, left 
Washington at 12.45 a. m. September 15} 
for Charleston, S. C., where, according, 
to present plans, they will embark upon 
a United States destroyer being held at 
the southern port, fer Porto Rico. 


Relief Work Under Way. 

Relief work on the island has already 
been begun by the active American Red 
Cross Chapter locate:i there. | 

Manuel Mendia, acting chairman of the 
! chapter, on September 15 cabled national 
headquarters here as follows: 

“Results of hurricane September 13 
very serious in whole island. Impossible} 
as yet obtain data of extent of disaster.} 
Will send details as soon as possible.” 

Baker, now on his way to Porto Rico, 
has handled disaster relief operations in 
j all parts of the United States. Reckord 
| served in the Florida and Mississippi 
| Valley disasters, and spent two years in 
| Haiti and organized a Red Cross Chapter} 
| there. He is familiar with the tropical 

hurricane territory. 


| Aid Offered in Illinois. 


The American Red Cross September} 
i 15 wired Governor Len Small of Illinois 
proffering services of the national or- 
' ganization, if needed, to take care of the 
|relief work following the disaster in 
| Rockford, Ill. All lgrge Red Cross Chap- 
ters in Illinois also were asked by the 
| national organization to give such assist- 
j ance as might be required. 
| Reports received this morning by the 

ed Cross indicate that only six lives 
« were lost in the Rockford storm and 15 
| persons injured. Walter Wesselius, an 
‘experienced disaster relief worker of the 
inational organization, arrived in Rock- 
ford early September 15 to survey the 
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| pictures progress apace. 


lare equipped for motion-picture projec-| S e t 
: 1D {dow shades and project lantern slides and 


|in their own respective States. Yale Uni- 
| versity has participated in the prepara- 


|films relating to science. 
| sities make films on their own account, 


Use of Motion Pictures Gaining Favor 
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As. Method of Instruction in Schools 


More Than 15,000 Educational Institutions Now Aug- 
ment Courses With Teaching by Cinema. 


The motion-picture nas established its | procuring films in the absence of suitable 
worth as an educational factor in the! distributing agencies, the lack of co- 


school-rooms of America and the use of | 
|“teaching-films” has spread to approxi- 


mately 15,000 educational institutions in | 
this country in the past few years, ac-| 
cording to a statement made public Sep- | 
tember 15 by the Bureau of Education, | 
Department of Interior. | 
In many cities projecting machines | 
have been installed in every school build. | 
| 


| ing and several State universities main- 


tain film libraries in their extension de-| 
partments from which they systemati- | 
cally supply films to schools in their | 
respective States, it is pointed out. The! 
full text of the Bureau’s statement fol- | 
lows: 

Experiments with educational motion} 
Perhaps no one 
doubts that “teaching films” are here to 
stay, for they have proved their worth, 
not only by controlled tests of isloated 
lessons but by the every-day experience 
of years. 

It is said that 15,000 educational in- 
stitutions of all types in this country 


tion. Many State universities maintain 
film libraries in their extension depart- 
ments and systematically supply films| 
to schools and community organizations | 


tion of a series of films on American 
history and Harvard is cooperating with 
a big film-producing concern in making 
Some univer-| 


and upon a rather extensive scale. 

In several of the cities, like Newark, | 
N. J., every new schoolhouse is equipped 
with projecting machines, and some} 
cities, of which Cleveland is an example, 
have already installed such machines in 
practically all their school buildings. For 
some time past it has been customary to 
place motion-picture equipment in the 
auditorium of new high-school buildings 
as a matter of course. And the use of 
this. form of instruction increasing 


is 


| rapidly, nothwithstanding the misgivings 


of those who hold that learning through 
pictures is too easy and that if results in 
suverficiality and mental indolence. 


Development Marked 
By Many Difficulties 

Difficulties have arisen in plenty, and) 
often it has seemed that the end had been 
reached. Many companies organized for | 
the manufacture of educational films have; 
been forced to the wall because the num- 
ber of schools using their product regu-! 
larly was not sufficient to enable them to! 
operate at a profit. And at least two big 


| concerns which undertook to supply non- | 


theatrical films found that the money in 
it was not enough to make the business | 
worth while and they dropped it. The 


| production of a sufficient supply of suit- 


| that 


ordination of the subject matter of the 
available films with the regular work of 
the school: 5c 


the method. 


All these difficulties have not yet been | 


overcome by any means, but the situa- 
tion has steadily improved in every re- 
spect. The stock of available films of 
excellent quality has greatly inc ased, 
but the number of text films—th&t is, 
those which may be used in direct con- 
nection with the daily teaching—is far 
from adequate. The portable type of 
projector seems to solve the problem of ! 
classroom use; safety film avoids 
risk; the improved devices make i. pos- 
sible for the teacher or an intelligent 
pupil to operate the machine without 
long training; and the narrow film re- 
duces the cost materially. 

The ideal method of use seems, there- 
fore, to be made pissible, provided the 


| right kind of film is to be had. A teacher 


may give her lessons in the approved 
fashion, using if she wishes objects from 
the school museum, stereographs, and 
charts; and then she may adjust the win- 


illustrative film to supplement her ver- 


bal instruction, and leave an enduring | 


impression upon the minds of her pupils 
by showing in actual motion the things 
involve motion. 

Professional Projectors 

Used in Platoon Schools 


The “professional” 
auditorium 


in 
less useful 


projector 


is none the for 


| showing informational scenes to larger | 


numbers. Under the platoon plan of .or- 
ganization the auditorium showings 


more nearly approach the character of } 
é platoon | 
schools of Detroit, Pittsburgh, and other | 


classroom instruction. In the 


cities, one day in the week is given to 
motion pictures as a part of the audi- 


torium exercises. The programs are ar- 
ranged in advance and care is exercised | 
to make the pictures coordinate with the | 


classroom teaching. 
Great effert in recent years has been 
to develop text films for classroom use. 


: Much is expected of the experiments con- 
| ducted in the past two years under the 


direction of Dr. Thomas 
Dr. Frank E. Freeman, and Dr. Ben D. 
Wood. Twelve cities from Newton, 
Mass., in the East to Oakland, Calif., 
in the West, and from Rochester, N. Y., 
in the.North to Atlanta, Ga., in the South 
were chosen for experiments involving 
12,000 children, half of whom were in 
control groups and received instruction 
without the use of films, and the other 
half were in the experimental groups, 


instructed with films to supplement the! 


teacher and the textbook. 

Forty firms were developed for these 
experiments and 100 others have been 
planned. A company has been organ- 


] have all militated power- | 
fully against the practical usefulness of , 


fire | 


the | 


E. Finegan, | 
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Department of State 


| Announces Changes — 
| In Foreign Service 


‘Consul at Puerto Cortes, 

| Honduras, Is Given Simi- 

lar Assignment at Win- 
nipeg, Canada. 


Ray Fox, now consul at Puerto Cortes, 
| Honduras, has been appointed consul at 
| Winnipeg, Canada, according to the list 
of changes in the foreign service, made 
| public by the Department of State Sep- 
| tember 15. The list follows in full text? 
| Homer Brett, of Mississippi, now serv- 
| ing temporarily as consul at Briston, 
England, assigned tonsul, Milan. 

Reed Paige Ciark, of New Hampshire, 
néw consul, Mexico City, assigned con- 
sul, Guadalajara. 

Edward A. Dow, of Nebraska, 
consul, Rotterdam, assigned consul 
charge, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Carol H. Foster, of Maryland, consul 
now on duty in the Department, assigned 

' consul, Rotterdam; his assignments as 
consul Johannesburg, having been can- 
celed. 

Paul H. Foster, of Texas, now consul, 
Salina Cruz, assigned consul, Piedras 
Negras. 

Ray Fox, of California, now consul, 
' Puerto Cortes, assigned consul, Winni- 
peg. 

John A. Gamon, of Illinois, appointed 
'eonsul general and assigned consul gen- 
ieral‘in charge, Marseille. 

Edward P. Lowry, of Illinois, appointed 
| secretary of embassy or legation and 
‘assigned third secretary of embassy at 
' Mexico City. 

Dana G. Munro, of New Jersey, now 
first secretaty of legation at Managua, 
designated counselor of legation there. 

Thomas D. Bergin, of Texas, now a 
clerk in the consulate at St. John’s, ap- 
pointed vice consul there. 

James Bird, acting consular agent at 
Ocean Falls, has resigned. 
| . J. Mitchell, of Massachusetts, consu- 
ilar agent at Bocas del Toro, Panama, has 
resigned. 

Myron H. Schraud, of Texas, vice con- 
sul at Piedras Negras, who has been 
' serving temporarily as_ vice consul, 
|Salina Cruz, appointed vice consul, 
| Tampico. 

Harold C. Wood, of Massachusetts, now 
|vice consul, Puerto Mexico, appointed 
| vicé consul, Mexico City. 


} 


now 
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,Market for Films 
| Good in Australia 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
'entire Anstralian picture business. 
| Another market, New Zealand, in 
| spite of its smallness, approaches the 
' Australian record. New Zealand has 
about 450 theaters for a population of 
| 1,250,000. Nearly 98 per cent of the 
films shown in New Zealand are Ameri- 
|ean-made. The films are distributed as 
;they are in Australia; they, however, 


able educational films, therefore, seemed | ized to produce these films and to pro-| bring American producers only about 


hopeless. | 
This difficulty was well nigh a fatal! 


deterrent for those who wished to sup-| 400 feet are equivalent to 1,000 feet of 


mote their use. These films are upon 
safety stock, 16 millimeters wide, and 


, $1,500,000 with Australia’s 
| $6,000,000. 


; The most potential market in the Far 


compared 


plement their usual instruction in this | the standard film, which is 35 millimeters| East, however, is in actuality at the 
way. The cost of equipment, te difficulty | Wide. It is contemplated that a portable! present time its poorest market. China, 


be used. The complete report of these 


|and expense of operating the machines, ! projector suitable for the classroom will! larger than the United States and with 
| the inconvenience of shifting pupils from 


| three times its population, has only 106 


classrooms to auditorium, the troubles in; experiments is expected in a few weeks.! theaters. 


WOT | 
a | 


\. 


a 





“The Alchemy af 
Muck and Sunshine 


Near Baku, in Russia, | 


tes from which iodine is ob- | 


House Committee. increased the amount | longer has anything like a monopoly in 
of the Bureau’s program to $15,000,000, | the production of nitrogen, which has 
which is the sum carried in the Act: become so vitally important to the mod- 
authorizing an appropriation to provide;@! world as a constituent of fer- 
additional hospital facilities, approved | tilizers and explosives. It’s the syn- 
May 23, 1923. Seven million dollars was | thetic product, manufactured from the 
appropriated on May 29, 1928, and the| air, that has brought about the loosen- 
Bureau is —now directing its efforts | ing of the “strangle-hold” of the natural 
toward placing under contract at an! product. The war, especially, gave a 


early date those projects which it has | big upward push to the production of | 


determined should receive priority un-| synthetic nitrogen. Last year its world 
der this program. This new program | Production—largely in Germany and Nor- 
for the northeastern part of the United ; way, but with important. new plants in 
States includes 130 additional beds at : the United States and other countries— 
to more than 1,000,000 tons, 


sla, = amounted 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 8.] 


whereas the consumption of Chilean ni- | 


increase in our national fire waste. | situation. 
Therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, Presi-; Two national disaster relief workers, | 
dent of the United States, do recommend; Albert Evans and Mrs. E. R. Ellis, ar- 
| that-the week beginning Sunday, October} rived September 15 in Nebraska to sur- 
7, 1928, be observed throughout the na-| vey conditions following the tornado of 
tion as Fire Prevention Week. United, Thursday. Red Cross chapters in both 
| and coordinated endeavor in reaching the! Nebraska and South and North Dakota 
consciousness of every citizen is desired: had early organized to extend relief and 
and can be obtained by the concerted ac-| had the situation well in hand, according 
tion of our press, our schools, our, to advices received here. 
churches and the civic and welfare or- Red Cross chapters in all affected 
ganizations of every community, rural’ areas have notified national headquarters 
and municipal. j that they will be able to handle all re-| 
During the last few years the observ-/ lief measures required. The national Red 
ance of Fire Prevention Week has fur-| Cross has notified each chapter in the 
nished a stimulus and guide for activity! stricken communities that it will give all 
‘throughout the year. With this prece-| assistance that may be necessary. 
‘dent it is to be hoped that every com-| — 
munity will strive continuously for the; 
elimination of fire hazards and put into) 
practice the fundamentals which will be| 
stressed during Fire Prevention Week. | 
The adoption of simple precautionary} 
measures at all times will be rewarded : " 
by a higher degree of security to indi-. two years in ‘the Army Medical Corps 
| vidual life and property. after completing their training, accord- 
| ing to an announcement by the Depart- 
| |; ment of War September 15 which fol- | 


.  ows’in tu - 
The President's Day ows in full tex 


The Secretary of War has directed 
At the Executive Offices, |! in Army hospitals shall include a con- 


Army Internes Must Serve 
Two Years After Training | 





cocaine j 
Hereafter Army -laternes must serve! 


' that hereafter appointments of ‘internes 
| Saturday, September 15, 1928. , tract that the officer. appointed shall! 

tn? | serve two years or such longer period 

sc eee, as {as the Surgeon General may consider 

ll a. m.—Chestet Gray, Washington | proper, after his completion of the in- 
{representative of the American Farm} terne course and the acceptance of his| 
| Bureau Federation, ceiled to pay his ret) commission as an officer of the Army. | 


spects to the President. | 


11:30 a. m.—C. C. McChord, an at-| President Coolidge Plans 
torney of Washingtcn, D. C., formeriy ee ; : 
|a member of the Interstate Commerce Short Visit to Vermont | 
| Commission, called. Subject of confer- eee 
ence not announced. President Coolidge, it was announced 
| 11:45 a. m—Judge John Barton) orally at the White House on September 
| Payne, chairman of the Board of the| 15, will leave during the week of Sep- 
American Red Cross, called to discuss| tember 17 for Vermont, where he plans 
with the President relief work of the} to inspect_the result of work of that 
Red Cross in hurricane-stricken Porto! State*in recovering from the effects of 
Rico. j last year’s flood. The President, it was 

Remainder of day —Engaged with sec- | explained, will make no addresses while 
| retarial staff and answering mail corre-| away and he plans to return to Wash- 
spondence, j ington on September 22, 


Alchemy: Mediaeval chemistry, the object of 
which was to change common metal into gold 
and indefinitely to prolong lite—WEBSTER. 


Whata vision this brings before us! 
While we moderns realize we cannot 
change iron into gold, still there is a 
naturalalchemy, more marvelous than 
this process sought of old, by which 
common substances are turned to 
wealth in the form of useful com- 
modities. Most of us remember trips 
to the woods to gather the black soil 
found there from decaying leaves and 
vegetation, which soil we valued high- 
ly and used sparingly to enrich the 
earth in which we raised our plants. 

Today inthe Everglades of Florida 
the Southern Sugar Company’ has 
over 100,000 acres of such soil—a 
rich, black muck of astonishing fertil- 
ity, located where there is an abun- 
dance of moisture, an even climatéand 
year-round sunshine — ideal condi- 


tions for the alchemy of muck and sun- 
shine to produce sugar. Cane grown 
here in 1927 reached the remarkable 
height of fourteen to twenty-four 
feet with thick staiks, rich in sugar, 
yielding from forty to fifty or more 
tons of cane per acre. Here two 
modern sugar mills, a complete water- 
control system of the latest design, 
adequate transportation and nearly 
300,000 tons of cane estimated avail- 
able for the coming 1928 grinding 
season, demonstrate the belief of the 
undersigned companies that the 
United States can and should pro~ 
duce more of its sugar requirements, 

Thealchemy of muck and sunshine 
has therefore brought forth a new in- 
dustry of transcending importance 
in the Everglades. 

An illustrated booklet describing 
the activities of the companies named 
below will be sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Florida 
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Return Did Not Show 
Profit Actually Made 


sive 
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“Royalty Held to Have Been 
~«». Properly Included in 
Computation. 
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°F Morris-Poston Coat CoMPANY V. 
90: , REVENUE. 
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yi “The Commissione 3 
increased the petitioner’s tax 
=. by an amount paid to it as roy: 
“extracted and sold from this the pe 

fioner appealed because it claimed the 
right to allocate the amount to a year 

‘other than 1922 when it was received. 
~The Board of Tax Appea 

lease agreement by which the payment 
“Wwas required and declined to disturb the 
“Sling of the Commissoner. y 
*°The Board said there was no arbitrary 
*Siile about accounting, and construed the 
“taxing statutes as according to taxpay- 
"ers any method they desired to use, with 
Mgnly the provision that such method truly 
“yeflect the income. An attempt to include 
© he item here in dis 


pute in any other year 
han 1922 failed, in the opinion of the 
Roard, to properly 


reflect the 1922 in- 
= e. 5 
se tavid A. Gaskill, 
Maxwell E. McDowe 


sioner. i 

Following is the. full text of the find- 
ings of fact and the opinion: 
{ Findings of Fact: Petitioner, a cor- 
poration with its principal office at 
Cleveland, Ohio, was engaged, until April 
1, 1921, in the business of mining and 


selling coal. 
Properties Leased 


To Mining Company 

On April 1, 1921, petitioner, by good 
and sufficient instrument, leased all of 
its mine and mining properties to the 
Clarkson Coal Mining Company, a Dela- 
ware corporation, for a term of 50 years 
from the date aforementioned. The pro- 
visions of the lease agreement which are 
material here are as follows: i 

(4) The Lessee covenants and agrees that 
it will pay, or cause to be paid, to the 
Lessor, without demand, at the main office 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, in the 
City of Cleveland, Ohio, rents in 
spective amounts following, namely: 

On the first day of July, 1921, for the 
quarter-year ending June 30th, 1921, the 
sum 6f Fifty-Four Thousand One Hundred 

s ($54,100.00); 
tee the first day of January, 19 and on 
the first day of each month of July and 
January thereafter until and_ including 
January 1, 1925, for the six (6) months next 
preceding each such date of payment, the 
sum of One Hundred Eight Thousand and 
Four Hundred Dollars ($108,400.00); 

On the first day of July, 1925, and on the 
first day of each month of January and 
July thereafter, to and including January 


taxable income 
alty for coal 
ti- 


for the taxpayer; 
ll, for the Commis- 


922, 


1, 1971, for the six (6) months preceding | 


each such date of payment, the sum of One 

Hundred Fifty Thousand Dollars 
150,000.00) ; 

“on the first day of April, 1971, for the 

three months next preceding, the sum of 


Seventy-five Thousand Dollars ($75,000.00); 
_ <* © 


(5) It is mutually agreed that inasmuch 
as the Lessee expects to operate said min- 
ing property, the Lessee may in every year 
mine and ship from the leased premises five 
hundred thousand (500,000) tons of two 
thousand (2.000) pounds Avoirdupois each, 
of run-of-mine coal. each of the annual 
amounts of rent hereinbefore provided, shall 
be applied in payment of the royalty for 
five hundred thousand tons of run-of-mine 
coal whenever the same shall be extracted 
and removed from the leased premises. In 
case in any lease year, reckoning from 
April 1, to and including the next succeed- 
ing March 31, more than five hundred 
thousand (500,000) tons of run-of-mine coal 
shall be removed by the Lessee, the Lessee 
shall on or before the first day of May next 
succeeding, pay to Central National Bank 
Savings & Trust Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
as Trustee, to be added to the security fund 
of Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
lars ($250,000.00) hereinafter provided for, 
an amount equal to twenty cents (20c) for 
each ton in excess five hundred thousand 
(500,000) tons removed during such year. 
All amounts so paid to the Trustee shall 
be added to and form part of said security 
fund and shall be held, invested re sted 
and disbursed by the Trustee in t am 
manner and upon the same terms a: 
after provided in respect of the tr fu 
of Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dol- 
lars ($250,000) to be deposited upon execu- 
tion of this ase. In case during any 
lease year less A 
(500,000) ton 
moved, the deficier 
removed in ar 
to the five hu 
which under 
removable durin 
ity to pay into sai 


] 
f 1e coal re- 
may be extra.ted and 
sequent year in addition 
l and (500,000) tons 
g provisions is 

} *, without | 
security fund therefor. 


* * 


Deposit of Security 
Required of Lessee 

(13) The Lessee shall contem)« 
with the delivery hereof, deposit 
tral National Bank Savings & 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, 
sum of Two Hundred and Fifty 
Dollars ($250,000) sh or in 
satisfactory to the Lessor figured at their 
market value to be held and disbursed by 
said Trustee as herein provided. So long 
as the Lessee complies with all the terms 
and conditions of this lease and until said 
Trust Company shall have been given writ- 
ten notice by the Lessgr that the Lessee is 
in default, the income from said security 
and such interest may be payable on 
said fund by Central National Bank Sav- 
ings & Trust Company shall be paid to the 
Lessee until December 31, 1924. 
rary default, which is cured by the Lessee 
before forfeiture shall have been legally 
declared hereunde: y the Lessor, shall 
suspend Lessee’s right to the income 
said fund, but upon making good all de- 


ineously 
with Cen- 
frust Com- 
the 
Thousand 


Trustee, 


in ca 


as 


of 


faults before forfeiture has been so legally ; 


4 axpayer Required to Allo 


oner of Internal Revenue | 


ls examined the | 


the re- | 


| 1921, 


securities | 


A tempo-! 


In Which It 


curities deposited, provided tHat any se- 
curities so substituted or deposited shall 
be first accepted and approved by the Les- 
sor hereunder. 

If any sum to be paid by the Lessee 
pursuant to the terms hereof, whether by 
way of rent or otherwise, is not paid when 
the same becomes due or within thirty 
(30), days thereafter, the Lessor, in addi- 
tion to the other rights and remedies pro- 
vided by the terms hereof, may request 
the Trustee of the security fund to pay 

|} the said past due sum, and upon said re- 
| quest being made, and upon proof satis- 
| factory to the Trustee that such sum is 
| past due, this instrument shall stand as 
|authority to the Trustee without notice 
to or the consent of the Lessee to use the 
security fund in whatever manner the 
Trustee deems proper for the purpose of 
| paying to the Lessor such past due sum. 
Numerous other provisions are\ con- 
| tained in the lease agreement, but’ they 
| are not material to the issue here con- 
| sired. The security fund provided for 
was deposited with the trustee. 


| Income Was Derived 
Mostly from Coal Sales 


Prior to April 1, 1921, petitioner’s in- 
come was derived chiefly from sales of 
|coal which it mined or purchased from 
| other mining companies. Other income 
| was derived from investments, rentals of 
| miners’ houses, and sales of commissary 
stores to miners. Briefly, the aceount- 
jing method employed in keeping the 
books was as follows: Invoices covering 
sales of coal were issued upon notice of 
shipment from the mine and receipt of 
weight from the railroad or other com- 
mon carrier. These were then posted to 
customers’ accounts and credited to sales 
account in the ledger. All sales were 
accounted for as income of the year in 
which made. Earned interest on invest- 
;ments was taken up on the books as 
|income, whether due and payable or not. 
Deductions were made from miners 
}wages on the biweekly pay rolls for 
amounts owing to the petitioner for 
rental of its houses and fer purchases 
of commissary stores; and income from 
these sources was accounted for on the 
books only as such deductions were made 
lon the payrolls. Expenses were not re- 
corded on the books until actually paid. 
| However, each year’s accounts were held 
jopen until all expenses had been ascer- 


tained and paid, so that expenses were | 
included in the accounts of the year in 


; which they were incurred. 
| After April 1, 1921, petitioner’s in- 
| come was derived from rental payments 
|under its lease agreement with the 
Clarkson Mining Company and from in- 
/ vestments, and its expenses were almost 
; entirely of an administrative character. 
| No change was made in the method of 
| accounting for income from investments 
or for expenses. Rental payments made 
| by its lessee were taken up in the ac- 
counts of the year in which received and 
| accounted for as income of that year. 
This manner of accounting for. thes 
rental payments has been consistentiy 
adhered to in all subsequent_years. 
Between January 1, 1921, and April 
1 of said year, and before lekse agree- 
'ment became effective, petitioner re- 
| moved from the leased premises 61,- 
806.9 tons of coal.’ During the remainder 
|of 1921 the lessee extracted and re- 
| moved from the said premises 193,477.53 
| tons of coal. 
| _ The net income reported by the peti- 
tioner in its return for 1921 was com- 
puted in accordance with the method of 
accounting employec in keeping its 
| books. Respondent held that petitioner's 
books were kept in accordance with the 
; accrual method of accounting; and that 
;under this method of accounting the 
| rental payment of $108,400, which, under 
| the terms of the lease agreement, be- 
'came due and payable on January 1, 
| 1922, constituted income for 1921. This 
| payment was received by the petitioner 
{in January, 1922. 


| Petitioner Received 


lo 
Sum Due on January 1 


| Prior to June 15, 1926, petitioner filed 
| a consent agreement with the responden‘ 
| extending the statutory period for a 
sessment of taxes for 1921. <A claim for 
; refund of 1921 taxes. in the amount of 
$1,294.03, was filed by petitioner with the 
Collector of Internai Revenue at Cleve- 


>| land, Ohio, on December 31, 1926. 


Opinion by Van Fossan: On April 1, 
the petitioner leased its proper- 
ties to the Clarkson Mining Company for 
ja period of 50 years from that date, the 
|latter agreeing to pay certain rentals 
of specified amounts semiannually, on 
‘July 1 and January 1, during the term 


of the lease, “for the six months next | 
.| preceding each such date of payment.” 


| The agreement provided that “the lessee 

may in every year mine and ship from 
; the leased premises 500,000 * * tons 
1 of 2,000 * * * pounds avoirdupois each, 


| of run-of-mine coal” and that “each of | 
rent hereinbe- | 


|the annual amounts of 
fore provided, shall be applied in pay- 
ment of the royalty for 500,000 tons of 
run-of-mine coal whenever the same shall 


be extracted and removed from the 


leased premises.” 


Between the dates of January 1 and 


January 4, 1922, petitioner received from | 
its lessee the sum of $108,400, being the | 


; payment due, under the terms of the 
agreement, on January 1, 1922. The pe- 
titioner made formal record of the re- 
ceipt of this payment on its books about 
the time it was received, or 
jthereafter, and treated it as 
, for 1922. 

The respondent holds that the method 
of accounting employed in keeping the 
books was the accrual 
| payment referred to constituted income 
for 1921. There are no differences be- 
| tween the petitioner and the respondent 
in their intrepretations of the lease agree- 


income 


declared by the Lessor, Lessee’s right to; ment; they differ merely in thir views as 


the income from said fund shall revive. 
In the event any 
said fund or in the event the market value 
wt the cash and securities so deposited falls 
below Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
| Dollars ($250,000) the Lessee shall, within 
thirty (30) days) after notice of such fact 
from such Trust Company or the Lessor, 
‘deposit such additional cash or securities 
satisfactory to the Lessor as may be nec- 


essary to maintain such fund at a value 


of Two Hundred and Fifty-Thousand Dol- 
ars ($250,000). The right to payment out 
of said fund shall be in addition 


terms of this leas In the event this 
Tease is forfeited by the Lessor on account 
of default or breach by the Lessee any bal- 


ance remaining in the hands of the Trust! 
+ 
50 
‘Jeng as it is not in default, substitute cash | 
. place of securities or securities in place | 

cash, or other securities in place of se-) profits, and income shall be included in 


Pcempany shall be paid to the Lessor 
Niqguidated damages. The lessee may 


\ 


payment is made from! 


to the 
right of Lessor to enforce payment of any 
amount due by proper suit and to all other 
rights to which Lessor is entitled by the 


|to the proper year in which an account- 
ing, for tax purposes, of the rental pay- 
ment which became due and payable on 
January 1, 1922, and was actually paid 
within a few days thereafter. 


The particular provisions of the lease , 


agreement which require our considera- 
tion are set forth in the findings of fact. 
They are entirely clear and the intent 
of the parties thereto is readily discern- 
able. With these provisions of the 
agre 


1a 


s as to the payment of the item in 


dispute and es to the method of account- ; 


;ing employed in keeping the books, we 
|}entertain no doubt of the conclusion an- 
|nounced herein. 
| The case is governed by the Revenue 
Act of 1921, and the applicable provi- 
sions thereof are found in sections 212(b) 
and 213(a), 
The ‘statute all gains, 


requires that 


shortly , 


method and the! 


-ement before us, and knowing the} 
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W 


‘as Received 


Accounting Method 
Is Given Approval 


Company Permitted to Adopt 
Any System Which Re- 
flects Receipts. 


the gross income for the taxable year in 
which received by the taxpayer, unless, 
under methods of accounting permitted | 
| by statute to be employed in computing | 
| net income, any such gains, profits, and | 
income are to be properly accounted for 
as of a different period. We start, there- 
fore, with the premise that the petitioner 
was required by statute to include the 
disputed item of $108,400 in gross in- 
| come for 1922, in which year it was re- 
| ceived, unless, under a method of ac- 
| counting permitted by statute, it was 
properly to be accounted for as of 1921. 
| Clearly, the statute does not say what 
| the method of accounting should be. It 
| does not single out one or two methods 
| to the exclusion of all others. On the 
contrary, it contemplates that each tax- 
payer shall adgpt such forms and sys- 
tems of accounting as are in its own 
judgment best suited to its purposes, 
| provided the method meet the statutory 
| requirement—that it clearly reflect in- ; 
;come. As said by the court in a recent j 
j case, “the language of the statute con- | 
;notes flexibility rather than rigidity 
| * * *.” Hyams Coal Co. v. United States, 
1 U. S. Dist. Ct. (La.), June 4, 1928. So, 
we are not particularly concerned as to} 
| whether the petitioner employed the so- 
called accural method of accounting; 
nor yet, Whether there is such a thing | 
as “the” accrual method of accounting. 
|The important thing is that the: peti- 
tioner adopted an accounting method | 
| which it regularly employed in keeping 
its books of account; and the petitioner’s 
contention as to the proper time for ac- 
counting for the disputed item must pre- 
vail or fall as the method of accounting 
employed does or does not clearly re- 
j flect income. 


| 
| 


Accounting Practices 
Are Reviewed 


Until April 1, 1921, it was the peti- 
| tioner’s accounting practice to account 
jfor income, whether reduced to posses- 
; sion or not, and expenses, as of the ac- 
{counting period in which the income was 
earned and the expenses were incurred. | 
There was an exception to this practice 
|in that income from renting houses and 
| selling commissary stores to miners was 
| accounted for as deductions were made 
;from the miners’ wages on the biweekly 
| pay rolls; though the expenses of main- 
| taining miners’ homes and of conducting 
| the commissary store appear to have been | 
accounted for in the same manner as 
the other expenses of the business. The ! 
'mere statement of these facts might 
| give to the accounting method the ap-' 
| pearance of being a hybrid one, in that | 
'a portion of the income and all of the | 
expenses were accounted for as earned 
and incurred while the remainder of the | 
j}income was accounted for only as re-| 
ceived. Yet its hybrid character may be | 
;more apparent than real, depending} 
‘upon how closely the income from min- 
,ers’ homes and the commissary store | 
/aceounted for coincides with the amount | 
which would be accounted for if the! 
;same practice were followed as-in ac- 
| counting for other income. However, we 
j have no evidence along that line; and, 
at any rate, there appears to be no dis- | 
| pute between the parties that the method | 
iclearly reflected the income to April 1. | 
| The important thing to be observed is 
‘that the accounting for income as 
'earned and expenses as incurred, with- 
;out regard to the time of receipt or 
payment, is the fundamental basis of | 
the method employed. | 

Prior to April 1, 1921, petitioner’s in- 
come was derived chiefly from sales of 
}coal; thereafter, the rental or royalty | 
|} payments by its lessee constituted the} 
chief source of income. There was no 
change in the method of accounting for 
income from other sources or for ex- 
| penses; but the petitioner then adopted 
|the practice, consistently adhered to 
since, of accounting for rental or royalty 
payments only when actually received. 
This manner of accounting for rental or 
royalty payments constituted a depar- 
ture from the accounting method thereto- | 
fore employed as to all income and ex- 
penses, and thereafter employed as to 
other income and all expenses. Stated 
briefly, the accounting method employed 
in keeping the books in 1921 was to ac-! 
count for all income earned during the} 
year, except rentals or royalties to be, 
jreceived under the lease agreement,! 
whether reduced to possession or not,| 
for rentals or royalties actually received 
within the year, and for all exnenses in- 
curred within the year, whether actually! 
paid or not. 


' 


Variations in Method 
Are Not Permissible 
b 


We entertain no doubt that in the al 
} sence of some special or impelling cir- 


cumstance an accounting method cannot! 
clearly reflect income which permits or} 
requires an accounting for a part of the 


income of an accounting period as earned, | 
to possession or not,| ‘ 
excess, if any, over that value, subse- 


whether reduced 
while, at the same time, permitting or 
requiring an accounting for the re- 
mainder of the income earned during the 


accounting period only as actually re-| 
ceived. De Paoli, 8 B. T. A. 294. Nor|payment in dispute are 


is net income clearly reflected by a 
method of accounting which permits or 


requires the allocation of the inéome and|restriction or qualification whatsoever, 


of the expenses incident to the earning 
of that income to different accounting 
periods. As observed by the court in the 
Hyams Coal Co. case, supra: 

“There is no doubt that under the 
Revenue Law of 1918 the accrual basis, 
once adopted, must be consistently ad- 
hered to by the taxpayer. The courts 
have recognized this consistently, and de- 
nounced any practice that would result 
in computing taxes attributable to a 


given year using-the cash basis for a} 
part and an accrual basis for the balance | 


of the year. The law contemplates con- 
sistency in the keeping of books once a 
method is adopted. N. S. Barstow 
/ Co. v. Bowers, Collector, 15 Fed. (2) 75, 
| 78.” 

| This observation is equally true under 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 
above features is present a distortion of 
income is bound to result. We find both 
|of them in the petitioner’s accounting 
| method. 


A 
? 


\ 


| tuted 


{treated the unrealized profits as income 


lof section 202(c)3 above quoted. It fol- 


lreceivable acquired from 


; come. | 


&! 


If either of the} 


The simple facts as to the royalty.; 


Exchange of Assets 
For Stock Is Found 
To Involve No Profit 


Control of Corporation Was 
Acquired by Estate in 
Return for Prop- 
erty. 

BurREAU oF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4196. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 


ternal Revenue, ruled in this instance 
that the executor of an estate realized 


no taxable gain for the estate when he} 


transferred certain installment accounts | 
and other assets to a company in ex- 
change for the entire capital stock of 
the corporation. The company receiving | 
the accounts and other assets was en-; 
titled to include them in its assets at} 
their fair market value as of the date | 
of acquisition and only the excess col- 
lections over that value, if any, consti-, 
taxable income. | 
Following the full text of the 
memorandum: | 
An opinion is requested upon the fol- 
lowing questions: 1 
Whether the transfer of installment 
accounts receivable and other property | 
to the M Company by the estate of A, 
deceased, in exchange for the entire capi- 
tai stock of the corporation, comes with- 
in the provisions of section 202(c)3 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921. 
Calculation of Gain in Issue. 
Whether the M Company realized a 
gain from the receipt of payments on 
the installment accounts receivable ac- 
quired from the estate, and, if so, what 
is the basis to be used for the determina- 
tion of such gains. 
A, prior to his death on February 1, 


is 


| 1921, was engaged in the. business of sell- 


ing ———— on the installment plan. His 
income for 1919 and 1920 was determined 
upon the installment basis. The unreal- 
ized profits on the installment sales un- 
collected as at the date of his death 
amounted to 3x dollars. His capital ac- 


| count as at the time showed a credit bal- 


The books 
a; 292i. 


were 
The 


ance of 10x dollars. 
closed as at February 


{amount of the unrealized profits was set 
| up in the balance sheet as at the date as 
ja part of the capital account of the de- 


cedent. 

The executor caused a corporation to 
be organized on April —, 1921, under 
the name of the M Company, with an 
authorized capital stock of the par value 
of 13x dollars, which is approximately 
the same amounts as the capital account 
of the decendent plus the unrealized 
profits referred to. The executor there- | 
upon transferred to the corporation the 
installment accounts receivable and other 
assets as of February 1, 1921, in ex- 
change for the entire capital stock of 
the corporation. 

Company Filed Return. 

The corporation filed a return covering | 
the period February 1, 1921, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, and included therein the | 
income realized from the business for 
that. period. In auditing the return on 
the estate for the period February 1,/| 
1921, to December 31, 1921, the Unit| 


to the estate, thereby resulting in‘a de- 
ficiency in tax, which has been paid. The | 
case is now before the Bureau onia claim | 
for refund. | 

The instalment accounts receivable and ; 
other property that passed to the execu- | 
tor upon the death of the decedent be- | 
came the capital or corpus of the estate. | 
Under the regulations applicablé to the | 
year 1921 (article 343, Regulations 62),! 
the basis for computing gain upon the! 
sale of the assets of the estate Was the | 
value at the death of the decendent. See} 
section 702(a), Revenue Act of 1928. | 

As above indicated, the estate trans-j; 
ferred the accounts in question, together 





| with its other assets, to the M Company, 


receiving therefor all of the latter’s 
capital stock. Whether or not the estate 


/realized taxable income from this trans- 


fer depends upon the applicable pro- 
visions of section 202 of the Revenue Act 
of 1921, which reads in part as follows: 

“(c) For the purposes of this title, on | 
an exchange of property, real, personal | 
or mixed, for any other property, no} 
gain or loss shall be recognized unless : 
the property received in exchange has} 
a readily realizable market value; but! 
even if the property received in exchange | 
has a readily realizable market ‘value, no | 
gain or loss shall be recognized— 

* cl ™ 

“(3) When (A) a person transfers any 
property. real, personal or mixed, to a 
corporation,-and immediately after the 
transfer is in control of such corporation, 
zs * *»” | 


No Gain to Estate. 

It is clear from the foregoing that in- 
asmuch as the estate transferred prop- 
erty to the corporation in exchange for 
stock. and immediately after the transfer 
was in control of the corporation, the 
transaction comes within the provisions! 


lows that the estate realized no taxable 
income from the transaction. 

In considering whether the M Com- 
pany realized a gain from the receipt! 
of payments on the installments accounts 
the estate, it 
is the opinion of this office that the cor- 
poration was entitled to include the in-| 
stallment accounts receivable in its as-j| 
sets at their fair market value as at the 
date of acauisition, and that only the 


quently received, constituted taxable in- | 


that the peti- | 
tioner was entitled to receive from its | 
lessee, on January 1, 1922, without any | 





‘the sum of $108,400, as rental for the 
jsix. months ended December 31, 1921, 
|which, under the provisions of the lease 
jagreement, was to be applied in pay- 
iment of the royalty for 500,000 tons of 
jtun-of-mine coal whenever the same 
|should be extracted. This is one of the 
;semi-annual payments provided for dur- 
jing the life of the lease, which, in the 
last analysis, are minimum royalty pay- 
ments assuring to the petitioner a mini- 
mum annual return from its properties 
during the continuance of the lease. With 
the passing of each six-month period, be- 
ginning with July 1, 1921, the petitioner 
earned the right to receive from its 
lessee the semi-annual payments pro- 
vided for in the lease agreement; and it 
made no difference whether the lessee 
had extracted the specified tonnage of 
coal or none at all. It does not appear 
from the lease agreement that the peti- 
tioner is obligated to make any adjust- 


[Continued on Page 7,Column §.] 
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Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


CCOUNTING: Reflection of Income: 1921 Act.—The revenue laws do 

not prescribe arbitrary methods of accounting and in computing net in- 

come a taxpayer may use any method suited to his business*or that his judg- 

ment dictates provided, only, that the method selected clearly reflects his in- 

come, and where the Commissioner of Internal Revenue increased a tax- 

payer’s net income and the Board of Tax Appeals, found that the method 

||] of bookkeeping employed failed to meet the requirement that the income 

be clearly reflected, it did not disturb the action of the Commissioner.— 

Morris-Poston Coal Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of 
Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page —, Col. — (Volume III.) 


(COLLECTION: 


A 


| 


| 
Suit: Limitation: Waiver: Decision of Court.—Where 
the right to assess and collect taxes for the calendar year 1918, which 
would otherwise expire before June 2, 1924, is extended by an agreement 
in writing to April'19, 1925, an assessment made on April 18, 1925, may be 
collected within six years from the date of such assessment as provided by 
Section 278(d) of the Revenue Act of 1924, the agreement not effecting a 
limitation of the time for collection—Treasury Decision based on Bank of 
Commerce v. Rose, Collector. T. D. 4207. 


XCESS PROFITS TAX: Imposition of Tax: Trustee in Bankruptcy: De- 
cision of Supreme Court.—A trustee in bankruptcy operating the busi- 
ness of a bankrupt domestic corporation under the direction of a bank- 
ruptcy court is not subject to the excess profits tax imposed by Title II of 
the Revenue Act of 1917—Treasury Decision based Reinecke, Collector, v. 
Frank G. Gardner, Trustee, O’Gara Coal Co. T. D. 4208. 


XEMPTIONS: Corporations: Insolvent Banks: Titles to Property: 
State Statutes: Art. 505 and 621 Reg. 69: 1926 Act.—Section 22 of the 
Act of March 1, 1879, (20 Stat. L. 35) which provides for certain exemptions 
from tax for insolvent banks is not applicable so as to exempt a corporation 
from tax where the receiver of the bank foreclosed on its capital stock held as 
collateral for a loan, and thereafter collected rents as the owner of the 
capital stock of the corporation; under the laws of Oregon the corporation 
was not divested of title to its assets though without a charter for a time 
after revocation of the articles of incorporation and which charter was re- 
stored for the purposes of liquidation. Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 
2431.)—Yearly Index Page 174, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


A 

G Art. 1566, Reg. 45: 1921 Act.—The transfer by the executor of an es- 
tate of installment accounts receivable and other assets to a company in 
exchange for the entire capital stock of the corporation comes within the 
provisions of section 202(c)3 of the Revenue Act of 1921, and the estate 
realized no taxable income from the transaction; the company receiving the 
property was entitled to include the installment accounts and the other assets 
at their fair market value as at the date of acquisition, and only the excess, 
if any, over that value, subsequently received constituted taxable income.— 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 4196.)—Yearly Index Page 174, Col. 4 
(Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision wili be cited or relied upon by any. 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the United States; 
Board of Tax Appeals for September 17, | 
18, 19 and 20 was printed in the issue | 
of September 10. Following is the calen- | 
dar from those dates to September 27: | 

September 24, 1928. | 
22229 and 12648, Adams Real Es- | 


14019, Virginia Baner Coal Corporation. 
‘14707, Worstell Company, Limited. 
September 26, 1928. 
15080, Agatine Shoe Hook & Eyelet Com- 
pany. 
17777, American Creosoting Company et 


al. (motion). 


34362, 2222 
tate Trust. 

10677, Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Com- 
pany. 

31572, Algoma Panel Company. 

22677, Algoma Panel Company. 

19019, American Refrigerator 
Company. 

12340, Braslau, Sophie. 

13218, The Casey-Hedges Company. 

14879, Clere, T. H., Corp. 

11352, Coon Valley State Bank (motion). 

19032, C. W. Cowell Company. 

11360, Estate John W. Doyle. 

7762, S. M. Goldstein & Company. 

4170 and 15687, Hamilton, Harris & Com- 
pany (motion). 

14988, Hanover Woolen Manufacturing 
Company. 

4120 and 5503, L. 
state of evidence). 

19027, Gerald Hughes. 

8990 and 20866, Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper Company. 

13928, Jones, Ezra H. 

12565 and 18454, Kress & Owen Company. 

4639, Lexington Realty Company (mo- 
tion). 

12344, 

13348, 
tion). 

14874, Newton, G. RB. 

19306 and 34015, W. H. Ostenberg. 

13465, Pacheco Creek Orchard Company 
(motion). 

14876, Potter, C. A. 

11418, Herman Reinbold. 

14289, Riker, John L., Estate. 

19035, S. M. Robinson. 

16467, 13375 and 13374, Rochester 
& Electric Corporation. 

19052, Anna L. Simons Estate. 

19028, Standard Slag Company. i 

12908, Staub Coal Company. | 

13344, 28332 and 29593, Tampa Electric 
Company (mation). r 

14971, Tilyou Realty Company et al. | 

7422 and 12432, U. S. Envelope Company 
(motion). 

19045, Valentine Clark Company. 

14875, Weidler, R. 8. 

18971, Albert E. F. White Estate. 

September 25, 1928. 

19089, Alert Laundry Company. 
4437, American Feature Film 
al. (motion). " 
14882, American Felt Company. 
8359, Buedingen, Ferdinand Company, | 
Incorporated. | 

14112, Estate William C. Burling 
tion). 

14045, 


21515 


ing Company, Incorporated. 
4783, Mrs. Alexander Baillie (motion). 
4784, Alexander Baillie (motion). 
19144, George J. Baldwin Estate. 
Transit | 15065, Bemis Riddell Fiber Company. 
"| 12962, Estate George E. Bennie (motion). 
19189, Best Brewery Company. 
15052, George J. Birkel Company. 
| 12709, 
| pany. 
16200, R. L. Brown. 
15067, William Brudi. 
4753, W. J. Burns (motion). 
15078, Columbia Envelope Company. 
35505, Comet Amusement Corporation. 
19140, Jacob Eisner. 
|; 138464, R. W. Evans. 
19129, Fairmount Foundry Company. 
15018, First National Bank of Itta Bena, 
Miss. 
15086, 
14227, 
12148, 
18820, 
10826, 
15215, 


E79 


Cc. Heydrick (appeal | 


Fitzpatrick-McElroy Company. 
Glendale Cotton Ginning Company. 
Estate of B. F. Hardeman. 
C. W. Hora (motion). 
Rosetta V. Hauss (motion). 
J. M. Hudson. 
15024, Mrs. J. M. Hudson. 
t 40162, Independent Chemical 
| (order to show cause). 
| 15026, Independent Oil Company. 
f ’, International Vaudeville Company. 
Arnold Joerns Company. 
L. Koolish (motion). 
LaFrancaise Piece Dye Works. 
Estate of Julius J. Lambert. 
Lenox Press, Incorporated. 
19142, Lester W. & Adeline C. Fritz. 
10031, 11438 and 19050, Lisk Manufactur+ 
& Company, Limited (motion). 
39328, McArthur Hanger Company (mo- 
tion). 
14226, 
31169, 
America. 
15798, N. A. Mortgage Company. 
19605, New Fiction Publishing C 
| (motion). 
15079, Raymond J. Nolan. 
19119, Novelty Cutlery Company. 
40191, Otis King Company (motion). 
14228, Peoria Gininng Company. 
12059, C. H. Phinizy. 
19125, Carl Pickharat. 
8349, Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way Company et al. 
14460, D. H. Pond (motion). 
19133, L. Raugh. 
39654, Reynolds-Davis Grocery Company 
(motion). 
1180, Riverview State Bank (motion). 
15091, Mrs. Helen D. Rosebloom. 
15049, Estate of D. M. Russell. 
37103, Skene Sanitarium Company (mo- 
j tion). 
14224, Tempe Ginning Company. 
9615, Trust Andreas Tomfohrde (motion). 
36525, Christopher Van Deventer. 
15055, Wanner Malleable Iron Company. 
19127, Gebrge Washington. 
11399, Elmer Whitehill. 
191380, Wilkes-Barre Railway 
et al. 
8457, Henry Wilson (motion). 
8458, Mrs. Henry Wilson (motion). 
15032, Winthrop Cotton Yarn Company. 
September 27, 1928. 
Allen Machine Company. 
American Plate Enamel Company. 
Charles A. Baker. 
19199, Benjamin Barrow. 
15126, Brockton Ice & Coal Company. 
8779, Buckeye Producing Company. 
15098, Buckeye Window Glass Company. 
13925, Mary A. Parsons Coolidge. 
15038, Crown Overall Manufacturing 
ompany. 
15118, Estate of Charles F. Curtis. 
49186, Daly Investment Company. 
15120, S. Davidson. 
19178, Diamond Coal Company. 
14525, Downer Towing Corporation. 
19159, Estate Charles Ellend. 
19184, J. G. Fernandez & Fausting Cey- 
anes. 
29646, 
15580 
10124, 
tion). 
19171, 
19197, 
19168, 
19167, 
19181, 
19219, 
15105, 
15094, 
19209, 
ton. 
19206, 
19211, 





Merkel, Estate of George. 


Estate Edward D. Metcalf Company 


(mo- 


15082, 


| 
| 
| 


Gas}, 
jin 


| 


McCall Cotton & Oil Company. 
Mercantile Insurance Company of 


ompany 


Company 
et 


(mo- 


Commercial Liquidation Company. 
and 14307, Con P. Curran. 

19075, W. H. Eccles Lumber Company. 

18036, Luther Elkins (motion). 

12806, Evangeline Gravel Company, In- 
corporated (motion). 

19080, Exchange Bank. 

14862, Fidelity Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion. 

13623, 
porated. 

14434, 

14895, 

14656, 

14822, 
pany. 

20626, 17504, 8571 and 1015, Ivan Allen- 
Marshall Company. 

19059, K. W. Jacobs Cooperage Company, 

33247 and 14951, Jefferson Gas Coal Com- 
pany. 

14940, Estate of J. H. Lange. 

8549, Larrabee Deyo Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 

8280, Leonard Construction Company. 

14498, Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber | ¢ 
Company. e 

5808, Lee 

14966, J. 

14967, T. 
Company. 

19079, Merchants & Farmers Bank. 

19060, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Milam. 

14668, Mt. Savage Georges Creek Coal 
Company. 

14871, N. O. Penny. 

19067, Peoples Building & Loan Associa- 
tion. 

10582, Pepeekeo 
tion). 

19065, Geraldine Edson Pratt. 

947 
| t 
| 


Gray-Barkley Company, Incor- 


Estate of Bernhard Greaff. Company 
Green Furniture Company. 

A. B. Herrick. 

Horsting Leather Stretcher Com- 


14533, 
19183, 
15151, 


‘ 


Mantle 
F. 
E, 


(motion), 
McKeen. 


McShaffrey Construction 


| 
| 


19401 and 14260, William E. Fulton. 
and 19884, William Shirley Fulton. 
Estate Emma E. Goodman (mo- 


John W. Grant. / 
Harvey & Outerbridge. 
James C. Hinchcliffe. 
George U. Hind. 
Jack J. Joseph. 
Helen Joseph. 
Kavanagh, Incorporated, Charles T. 
Kemp-Munger-Allen Oil Company. 
Kennedy's, Incorporated, of Brock- 


Sugar Company (mo- 


24740 and 13581, Robert C. Rogers (mo- | 
ion). 
11246, Santa Fe Lumber Company. 
19084, Saxman Coal & Coke Company. 

2903, Sebring Real Estate Company. 
14686, Standard Warehouse Company. 
11166 and 11167, P. S. Thorsen & Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 

11567, Union Bed & Spring Company, 


Kennedy Clothing Company. 
F. J. Kennedy Company. 


4 


15063, American Steel Wool Manufactur- | 


R. L. Brown Coke & Coal Com- ! 
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THe United States Daity 


Income Tax Upheld 
On Assets Retained 
By Insolvent Banks 


Internal Revenue Bureau 
Bases Denial of Exemption 
On Provisions of State 
Law of Oregon. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 
Tax UNIT 2481. 


The question here concerned the li- 
ability of a bank and a corporation for 


certain income taxes. To ascertain 
whether the bank was exempt from the 
tax under the revised statutes, because 
insolvent, it was necessary to construe 
the State laws of Oregon. From these 
the Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In- 
tefnal Revenue, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the corporation, though in the 
; hands of a receiver, had not lost title 
to the assets during a period when its 
articles of incorporation had been re- 
voked. 


The Unit has ‘held, therefore, that 
| the exemption from tax accorded insol- 
vent banks did not apply in this instance 
and that a tax on income reeeived by 
the corporation was properly laid when 
it covered the period during which the 
corporation was without its charter 
from the State. Following is the full 
text of the memorandum: 


Advice is requested relative to the M 
Company’s claim of exemption from tax 
under the Act of March 1, 1879, chapter 
125, section 22. It is also claimed that 
the M Company was not in existence 
from January —, 1925, to October _, 
1927, and accordingly the return for 
| 1927 should not cover income received 
| during that period. 


Incorporation Was Revoked. 


An examination of the evidence dis- 
Closes that the articles of incorporation 
of the M Company were revoked by a 
|proclamation of the Governor of the State 
of Oregon dated January —, 1925. All 
| of the M Company’s capital stock had 
; been pledged to the O Bank as collateral 
| Security for a loan evidenced by a prom- 
;issory note in the sum of 5x dollars. 
| The bank suspended on April -—, 1927, 
| on account of insolvency. 

| The receiver of the bank foreclosed 
|oF the the collateral, became the owner 


‘ 





of the capital stock, and on October — 
| 1927, had the M Company restored to it 


, 
s 
| franchises and privileges for the purpose 
; of liquidating its affairs and paying the 
| amount due the insolvent O Bank. The 
| receiver holds the office of president of 
the M Compaiiy and is collecting rents 
from the property of the M Company as 
| owner of the capital stock and as mort- 
|fagee in possession, having acquired a 
|mortgage against the property in the 
} amount of 7x dollars. 
_ The only asset of the M Company con- 
| Sists of two lots being the property re- 
ferred to as under the control of the re- 
ceiver. The O Bank being insolvent, pay- 
ment of income tax on the M Company’s 
| Income would diminish the assets of the 
| bank necessary to pay depositors. 


Law on Insolvency Cited. 

Section 22 of the Act of March 1, 1879 
(20 Stat. L., 851), provides as follows: 

“That whenever and after any bank 
has ceased to do business by reason of 
insolvency or bankruptcy, no tax shall be 
assessed or collected, or paid into the 
Treasury of the United States, on ac- 
count of such bank, which shall di- 
;minish the assets thereof necessary for 
the full payment of all its depositors; 
and such tax shall be abated from such 
national banks as are found by the Comp- 
| troller of Currency to be insolvent. . .” 

It will be noted that the prohibition 
contained in the above-quoted excerpts 
is restricted to assessment, collection, 
|or payment of any tax “on account of 
{such bank.” In the instant case the tax 
jis not assessed or collected, or paid, on 
{account of the O Bank. It is the liabil- 
ity of the M Company against which the 
taxewas assessed and on whose account 
collection is sought. It is therefore held 
‘that section 22 of the Act of March 1, 
|; 1879, is not applicgble to the facts in 
this case and the claim for exemption 
‘from tax is accordingly not allowable. 


Return Held To Be Proper. 

Relative to the claim that the M Com- 
pany’s return filed February —, 1928, 
|for the calendar year 1927 should be 
amended to cover only the period from 
October —, 1927, the date on which its 
‘charter was restored, to December 31, 
1927, inclusive, this office construes sec- 
tion 6875 of the Oregon statutes, as 
amended by chapter 340 of the General 
| Laws of Oregon, 1927, as authority for 
ithe conclusion that the dissolution of 
;the M Company on January —, 1925, 
did not divest it of its title to the assets 
above mentioned. 

Inasmuch as the legal title to such 
| property remained in the corporation 
during the interval between the date 
of its dissolution and the restoration of 
its charter, it follows that any rent paid 
for the use and occupancy of such prop- 
erty was income to the M Company, so 
that the return as filed was the proper 
return required by law. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





19205, Kennedy's, Incorporated, of Provs 
idence. 
19207, Kennedy's, Incorporated, of Spring- 
field. 
19208, Kenney-Kennedy Realty Company. 
19210, Kenney-Kennedy Company. 
15108, Cary D. Landis. 
15109, Jacob Lapidus. 
14570, Lindley Coal Company. 
| 15093, Lipman’s, Incorporated. 
15096, Frederick N. Littleton. 
| 9132, London & River Plate Bank, Lim- 
jited, Agency. 
19176, David E. Moulton. 
19185, Mutual Life of Illinois. 
15119, Narraganset Cotton Mills, Ine. 
19195, Norfield Company. 
15149, Ohio Sheep & Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 
19216, 
poration. 
9571, L. C. Penn Company. 
19149, Reynolds Farming Corporation. 
19148, Scranton Clothing Company. 
19191, Mrs. Mildred L. Wheeler 
12164, Benjamin T. Wright (motion). 


on aoe 
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Agriculture 


Increasing Demand 


Noted in Japan for 


Larger Yield Forecast in Australia; Improved Conditions | 


American Tobacco 


Cigarette Manufacturers Mix! 
Domestic Brands With 
Leaf Imported from 
United States. 


Japanese purchases of American leaf 
tobacco will be heavier this year than 
in 1927, it was stated September 15 by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Production in Japan this year will! 
reach only 82,674,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 147,000,000 pounds in 1927, 
the Bureau stated. Consumption of 
cigarettes made of “American Yellow 
Leaf” tobacco is increasing and efforts 
are being made to’improve the quality 
of Japanese tobacco, the bureau said. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Among the “American Yellow Leaf”, 
cigarettes the Golden Bat is by far the 
best seller. This is a cigarette put up 
in packages of 10 with small mouthpieces 
enclosed separately, and selling for seven 
sen per package or the equivalent in 
United States currency of 5.2 cents. Pos- 
sibly 40 per cent of the tobacco used in 
this cigarette is of low grade flue-cured 
tobacco imported from America and the | 
balance flue-cured leaf grown in Japan 
from American seed and similar leaf 
from China. 

Besides the Golden Bat there are four 
other varieties in this group of ciga- 
rettes that contain higher percentages 
of imported American leaf and which 
sell at somewhat higher prices. The Mo- 
nopoly attributes the growing popularity 
of the Golden Bat ciragette to a chang- 
ing taste of the Japanese and to the fact 
that the Golden Bat is somewhat more 
economical than the “Japan Proper” 
cigarettes, The latter are made. from 
native air-cured leaf and the tobacco is 
extremely dry and burns very rapidly 
compared to the flavored and moistened 
tobacco that makes up the .“American 
Yellow Leaf” cigarettes. The Golden Bat 
is also slightly cheaper than the best 
seller in the “Japan Proper” cigarette 
group which sells for 8.2 cents per pack- 
age of 20. . 

“American Yellow Leaf” cigarettes | 
are manufactured from a domestic pro- 
duction of flue-cured tobacco grown from 
American seed and from imported leaf. 
The flue-cured supplies for the past year 
were made up as follows, according to 
the statistics of the Monopoly: 
Domestic Leaf grown from 

Pounds 
American seed ... 13,000,000 | 
Imported from: 

United tSates 8,272,000 | 

China 1,738,000 

India 869,000 | 

RE EN 6 5.6- 6.0.6 \a) 5006 eS «850% 23,879,000 

The growing of flue-cured tobacco in 
Japan dates back to about 1900, but only 
recently has it reached any considerable 
proportion. Seed irom the United States 
is distributed to growers every three 
years by the Monopoly as native seed 
stock deteriorates after a few years. 
Although approaching closely the Amer- 
ican leaf and color, the Japanese flue-' 
cured is inferior in flavor, Differences in 
soil, and to some extent mild tempera- 
ture and excessive raiifall, are said to} 
be“the causes of the inferior quality of 
Japanese leaf. 

Aim to Impreve Quality. 

The Monopoly is making every effort | 
to improve the quality of the domestic | 
leaf grown from American seed and the} 
acreage is being extended in keeping} 
with the growing requirements of flue- 
cured leaf. The 1928 acreage, the harvest 
of which has now begun in some sections, | 
is 9,700 acres, compared to the 1927 
acreage of 8,435. The yield prospects for 
this vear are reported to be about av-| 
erage. In general, however, this is a/! 
poor season for tobacco in Japan, the 
1928 total production having been fore- 
cast at only 82,674,000 pounds from an) 
147,986,000 pounds form an area of 91,000 ; 
area of 88,000 acres, compared with! 
acres in 1927, according to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

The administrative policy of the 
Monopoly is to use as little imported leaf | 
as possible, but as the consumption of 
the Golden Bat and other “Yellow} 
Leaf” cigarettes increases, there is a, 
strong tendency to use more and more} 
leaf imported from the United States. 
The purchase of 8,272,000 pounds during 
the past fiscal year compares 
6,406,000 pounds for the previous year. 
The gaing made by the “Golden Bat” 
last year have materially reduced. the 
normal stocks of imported leaf, and for 
the coming season it is stated that pur-, 
chases in the United States will be 
heavier than last season. American ex-| 
ports of flu-cured tobacco to Japan in- 
erased from 7,291,896 pounds during the | 
first seven months of 1927 to 8,503,000 | 
during the same period of the present 
year. 

An increase in the: consumption of 
*Japan Proper” cigarettes from 18,000,- | 
000,000 in 1927 to 19,000,000,000 in 1928 is ! 
also indicated by the statistics of the; 
Monopoly, but this consumption is below 
the levels established in 1923-25 of about 
22,000,0000,000. Statistics over a num-| 
ber of years indicate that very fine cut, 
tobacco for the small native Japanese | 
pipe is decreasing slightly in consump- | 
tion but the 1928 figures indicate prac- 
tically the same consumption as in 1927} 
or 53,000,000 pounds. The significant | 
change, accordingly, that is taking place | 
in tobacco consumption in Japan is an 
increase in cigarettes of.the “American | 
Yellow Leaf” group. 


Latvia to “Abolish 


Monopoly on Flax! 


Alterations in the Latvian flax monop- 
oly have been proposed by the Ministry 
of Finance, the Department of Com- 
merce was advised September 14 by the | 
Trade Commissioner at Riga, Lee C.! 
Morse. The full text of the report fol- 
lows: 

The Latvian Ministry of Finance has | 
completed the draft of a decree which 
will permit firms engaged in the work- 
ing of flax and preparing it for sale to | 
the ‘spinners, to sell direct and not be} 
forced to- sell through the Government | 
Flax Administration as in the past. The 
deeree will provide, however, that a tax 
equal to five per cent of the value of the | 
flax be paid by the exporter. 

The income from this tax will be allo- 
cated, according to reports, to a fund! 
from which a bonus will be paid to the} 
growers of flax.‘ There are some 17 
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| lambing which takes place in Australia 


| and J. Neil McGilp, 


| cated by the increase in the numbe of 
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Tobacco 


| Increase Indicated in New Wool Clip 
| In Most Important Exporting Nations, 


Reported in Argentina. 


Prospects for the new wool clip indi- 
cate a slight increase over last season 
in the most important exporting coun- 
tries, according to a statement on the 


world wool situation just made public | 


by the Bureau of Agricultural uC 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. The 
statement follows in full text: 

In Germany, unfilled orders in 
worsted yarn’ industries in August were 
considerably below those of last year, 
with buyers holding off and stocks of 
varn at mills increasing, according to a 
cable from Agricultural: Commissioner 
at Berlin, L. V. Steeve, manufacturers oi 
knitting yarn, however, were well _0c- 
cupied. Prices of wool and tops the first 
half of of August were slightly weaker, 
but noils firm. The wool | market in 
France was quiet but a revival was ex- 
pected in September. Tops 


veloped for noils, the stocks of which 
at Roubaix are negligible. Prices 
yarn, tops, and noils at Roubaix, were 
steady the first half of August. 


of last year, according to a cablegram 
from Consul General Lawton. Fleece 
wools were 5 to 714 per cent lower, but 
skirtingS were unchanged. 
was strong for good wool fleeces ana 
skirtings, but less active for inferior 
fleeces. The principal buyers were 
Japan, Germany and England with bid- 
ding also from Italy. France, Belgium, 
Russia and the United States. 

Prosvects for the new clip continue to 
indicate a slight increase over last sea- 
son in the most important exporting 
countries. Details by countries are as 
follows: 

Australia: Sheep shearing for the 

28-29 season has begun and early wool 

als show good quality, according ic 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Buckley 
of Sydney under date of August 8. 
Early estimates of production indicate a 
clip somewhat larger than that. of 
1927-28. 

In parts of the Riverina, an important 
producing area of New South 
Wales, early shown wool was reported 
as well grown with good condition but 
the proportion of tender wool was dis- 


| appointing, according to a Reuter cable 


to the Chamber of Commerce Journal 
of London dated July 25. The prelimi- 
nary estimate by the National Councii 
of Wool Selling Brokers of the quantity 


' expected to be received into store for 


all Australia is 2,462,000 bales against 
2,446,780 bales actually received into 
store for the season 1927-28. The first 
estimate of 2,250,000 bales for last sea- 
son made by the Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers was considerably below that ac- 
tually received. 

What the actual increase into store 
in pounds will be in 1928 is problematical, 
as it depends on the weight of the bales 
and this varies considerably from year 
to year according to the season. Owing 
to the drought the weight per bale last 


| season was about 3 per cent below that 


of the preceding season. So far condi- 
tions this season have been more favor- 
able than last. New South Wales and 
Victoria had good rains in June accord- 
ing to the monthly report from the Con- 
sulate General at Meibourne, dated July 
12, 1928, although further rains were 
needed at that time to insure good winter 
feed. 

Increase Predicted 


In Queensland Clip 

In Queensland about 60 per cent of the 
sheep-growing areas were in very good 
condition with a stili further 20 per cent 
fairly good, according to the Australian 
Pastoralist of July 10, 1928. The esti- 
mate for the coming clip in this State 


| is 350,000 bales against 310,000 for the 


season 1927-28. Previous to the disas- 


| trous drought Queensland was the second 


wool-producing State in Australia and in 
1924-25 and 1925-26 the wool clip ex- 
ceeded that of Victoria, the figures for 
being 430,000 in Queensland 
against 350,700 in Victoria, states th2 
Queenslander for July 12, 1928. This 
season the estimate of 360,000 for 
Queensland is only about 58 per cent of 
the 625,000 bales estimated for Victoria 
South Australia and Western Australia 
have enjoyed moderate rains. Stock in 


| most of the States are reported to be in 


very fair condition. 
The results of the autumn and winter 


from March to August is expected to 
be fairly. satisfactory throughout that 
country with the exception of the 
Queensland drought area, according to 
Country Life for July 6. Some districts 
may have only a poor lambing but the 
Australian lambing as a whole shouid 
be normal. In South Australia, where 
the drought was very severe, the gov- 
ernment forecasts a 60 per cent crop 
President of the 
Stock-owners Association of South Aus- 
tralia, predicts at least a 50 per cent 
lambing. Sheep numbers in Australia 
on January 1, 1928, are estimated at 
96,000,000, according to the Sydney. cor- 
respondent of the Chamber of Commerce 
Journal of London dated June 8, 1928. 
The official estimate at the beginning of 
1927 was 104,267,000. While sheep num- 
bers were smaller at the beginning of 
1928 the yield per sheep is expected to 
be greater than last year owing to im- 
proved pastoral conditions. 

New Zealand: An increase in woo! 
production in New Zealand for the 
1928-29 season of 27,000 bales is indi- 
sheep in 1928 compared with 1927, states 
American Consul Gotlieb stationed at 
Wellington, under date of July 30, 1928. 
Wool production last season was esti- 


‘mated by Dalgety ana Company at 665,- 
; 000 bales against 587,000 the preceding 


season. The increase in pounds cannot 
be given yet owing to lack of data on the 
weight per bale. Sheep numbers on 
April 30, 1928, reached the record num- 
ber of 27,001,000, thus continuing the 
upward trend which started in 1922. The 
1928 figure is 5 per cent above 1927, 22 
per cent above 1922 and 2 per cent above 
the previous record of 26,538,000 in 1918. 


| This increase in 1928 was gained in spite 


of a record export of lamb and the 
heaviest export of mutton since 1923. 
Argentina: The Argentine clip for 
this season is expected to be somewhat 
above the preceding one owing to im- 


merchants as well as firms engaged in 
the working of flax have been agitating 
for free trade in this commodity for some 
time past, and it now appears that their 


and yarn‘ 
were also quiet but a better demand de- | 


of | 


Competition | 


Eco- | 


| 


the | Pasture 


| should 


; omy 





plants working flax in Latvia, five of| efforts in this direction are beginning to} 


which are Government owned. Flax 


atten ancl ORI. apc 


bear fruit. 
& 


proved conditions in the Province of 
Buenos Aires. The drought which pre- 
vailed in that province last year and 
which adversely affected the wool clip is 
over. Frequent and heavy rains through- 


ing three years, states the June,” 1928, 
Review of the Stanaara Bank of South 
Africa, Ltd., printed at Capetown. ~ Ac- 
cording to the census figures just pub- 
lished, sheep in August, 1927, reached 
the record figure of 40,000,000 in spite 
of drought conditions. The new figure 
for wooled sheep was 36,005,000, an in- 
crease of 2 per cent over 1926, 12 per 


; cent over 1925 and 27 per cent largei 


than in 1913, 
In the most important sheep districts 
of Cape Province avtumn and 


‘lambing (March-August) has been fair 


out the Republic were reported by the| 


July, 1928, Monthly Review of the Bank 
of London and South Africa, 
everywhere was reported as 
strong and abundant and ample for 
stock even if cold weather and hard frost 
come before the winter (June- 
August) was over. Livestock was re- 
ported by the Department of Rural Econ- 
and Statistics to be in generally 
good condition, 

Union of South Africa: It seems 
probable that the coming clip will be 
slightly larger than that of 1927-28 as 
conditions during the growing 
have been better than for the preceding 


| clip and the trend in wooled sheep pro- 


duction is upward. Some of the new 
clip had already arrived at Port Eliza- 


Season | 


Ltd. | 


| 


{ 


beth by August 4, according to a cable | 


of that date to the Department of Com- 


The selling season opened at Sydney oa from Trade Commissioner S. H. 
‘ tet ounit eine 1} Day. 
on August 20 with prices of greasy W oo! | a3 


2 to 4 cents lower than opening sales | 


The quality is expected by the 
trade to be slightly inferior to last year’s 
with a larger proportion of seeds. 
Exports for the 12 months ending June, 
1938, reached 270,000,000 compared wit!: 
about 247,000,000 in 1926-27, about 


999 


less than 180,000,000 during the preced- 


to good, while it has been reported as 
successful in Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal, In other parts of Cape 
Province, especially in the Southwest, 


lambing has been from fair to poor, ac-| 


cording to the June, 1928, issue of Crops 
and Markets of the Union of South 
Africa. 

Canada: While no estimate of the 
1928 woo! clip in Canada is yet avaii- 
able, it seems probable that it will ex- 
ceed the 18,673,000 pounds produced in 
1927. Sheep numbers have been increas- 
ing since 1923. Every effort is being 
made by the Government, railroads and 
various interested organizations to ex- 
pand the sheep and wool industry in 
that country, accoraing to Agriculturai 
and Industrial Progress in Canada, pub- 
lished by the Canadian-Pacific Railway, 
June, 1928, Monthly Review. 

The range lamb crop of the West this 
year did not run over 55 per cent, due 
to extreme weather conditions at breed- 
ing time last fall, according to the Ca- 
nadian Cooperative Wool Growers. 


' Among the farm flocks of West, how- 


ever, it was well up to the average. 
England and Wales and Treland: 


| Judging from sheep number it is prob- 


200,- | 


| 000,000 in 1925-26 and an average of 


How much do you spend for gaso- 
line? How much for tires? When did 
your battery last have water? The 
“Standard” Motor Record will tell 
you. Ask your “Standard” Service 
Station or dealer for a free copy. 


winter | 


and the need for Which has been felt, 
especially since the war, by all statis- 
iticians and economists. 
work of organization of such a census 
was. made possible by an allotment of 
funds from the International 
Board; a small allotment of funds, office 
space and clerical~service by 
tute at Rome, and the loan of a specialist 
by the Department of Agriculture with 
a contribution to his expenses. 


40 have taken a census 
since 1900. 


simple standard form pf census er 
naire was prepared and approved by the| 


their cooperation. 


Arrangements for Agricultural Census 


( 


YEARLY’ 
INDEX 


Covering World Said to Be Com plete 


In 1930 of Farms, Production and Livestock. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


The preliminary | 


Education 


the Insti- 


and 
the 


1900; 
or 


of 
four 


since 


40 not more than three 


by mere chance happened to take their; Malay 
censuses in d , 
liminary work of the world agricultural Zanzibar, ‘ e ; 
census began in 1925 with a study of all Union of South Africa, Brazil, 
‘agricultural censuses that have been taken ! Argentina, Chile, and 
A program and relatively; return to Rome 


the same year. The pre- 


Only a high-grade 
oil like the new 
‘“Standard’”’ Motor 
Oil could pass the 
rigorous test cited 
below. ‘‘Standard’”’ 
does reduce cylin- 
der wear. Read the 
proof: yourself and 
be convinced. 


winter 


| Arabia, 


ministers 


of 


New 
Celebes, 

States, 
French 


of 


Batavia, 
Siam, 
Somaliland, 


é 


visited 


directors 


the 


in 


Department of Agriculture Announces Plans for Survey 
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Farm Census 


and mandate territories under their juris- 

diction. In all countries visited the re- 
| sponsible officials took great interest-in 
ithe proposed census and promised the 
{utmost cooperation possible. The result 
to date is that the countries visited and 
| the colonies and mandate territories con- 
j trolled by them constitute approximately 
;90 per cent of the surface of the globe, 
| 95 per cent of its population, and prob- 
‘ably 98 per cent of its agriculture.” , 


i The only countries not yet visited@by 


complete and comparable data regarding! of the census began to visit the capitals! Mr. Estabrook, but which he hopes to 
agricuiture throughout the world, some-: of as many countries as could be reached | reach within the next six months, include 
thing that has never been done before! before 1930, with a view of interviewing | Central 
agriculture, 


America, Ecuador, Colombia, 


of |} Venezuela, Guiana in America, Arghen- 


the 


, Statistical bureaus, and other responsible} istan, Persia, Mesopotamia in Asia, and 
officials in order to explain the details! some of the undeveloped colonies in West 
and methods of the proposed census and! Africa, in all of which countries agri- 
win their cooperation and good will. Dur-! culture is relatively undeveloped. 
ing 1926 he visited all countries of Eu-| i 
rope, Russia, and Turkey, and 
1926-27 
countries of Africa, Palestine and 
“In 1927 he visited Canada, United| production in the various countries. One 
States, the principal islands of the West;of the incidental advantages resulting 
“Of the 200 countries listed by the Indies, Panama, Hawaii, Japan, Formosa, ; from his tour, he said, was in obtaining 
institute, only 60 have ever taken an agri SOTe, North and South China, Indo- | the promise of the proper authorities in 
cultural census, and of these les& than) China, the een Borneo, Australia, | several countries without previous organ- 
fealand. 


Mr. Estabrook has also made a study 
of statistical organization and methods, 


northern | and of the organization and facilities 
Syria. | ¢o> 


improving agriculture and livestock 


In 1928 he visited} ization, to establish statistical bureaus 


Madagascar, 


the 
Burma, 


Federated | for obtaining agricultural data in the 


India, | future, and for participation in the pro- 


Abyssinia, , posed census, ° 
Mozambique, | 


“Inasmuch as this is the first attempt 


: ' Uruguay, | to make a world-wide census of agricul- 
Peru, in time to) ture,” Mr. Estabrook declared, “the scope 
‘ for the meeting of the 'of the census is necessarily limited mainly 
General Assembly early in October. , 

“In addition to the countries visited,| production of important crops, and num- 
General Assembly of the Institute early arrangements for taking the census were| ber of each kind of livestock by age and 
in 1926, and copies were sent to all gov- made through the colonial offices of Great | sex classifications. 
ernments of the world with a request for Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy,'try is free to obtain such additional data 
jand Belgium to take the initiative injas its organization and resources will 
“Immediately thereafter, the director bringing about a census in the colonial’ permit.” 


jto number and size of farms, area and 


However, each coun- 





The motor of a well-known six sedan, 
after being driven 26,760 miles with 
“Standard” Motor Oil as the only lu- 
bricant, was dismantled and cylinders 
carefully measured for wear with 


precision instruments. The average 
wear of each of the six cylinders 


- was a fraction under 9 ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch. 


STAN DARD When other oils are used the cylinder 


wear of the average well-cared-for car is 
over 30 ten-thousandths of an inch in 


MOTOR OIL 


“The Measure of Oil Value” 


STAND 


20,000 miles. Several times as great 


as in the sedan in which “Standard ” 
Motor Oil was used. 
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Railroads 


: Chemical Companies 
Tn Germany Paying 
Larger Dividends 


More Than 70 Per Cent of | 


Concerns Show Profit; 
World Influences on 
Trade Reviewed. 


Factors in world trade in chemicals 
and allied products are reviewed by the 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in a 
summary of reports from American rep- 
resentatives abroad just made public by 
the Department of Commerce. The sum- 
mary follows in full text: 

The Montecatini company, which has 
united 25 different mining and chemical 


companies in Italy and controls 1,000 
million kilowatts or one-eighth the total | 
hydroelectric power available in Italy, 
is reported negotiating for a listing on 
the Berlin Stock Exchange. Listing of! 
the Montecatini shares, already quoted; 
in Paris and Geneva, on the New York 
Stock Exchange is also under consid- 
eration. 


More Dividends Paid. 

Dividends of 115 German stock com- 
panies engaged in the chemical indus- 
try in 1927 were 9.4 per cent of the total 
invested capital. Excluding the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, the dividends were 6.8 
per cent. Only 28.9 ver cent of all the) 
companies failed to pay a dividend as | 
against 55.8 per cent in 1926. 

Germany exported 302,083 metric tons of | 
ammonium sulphate valued at 62,300,000 | 
marks in the first half of 1928, an in-} 
crease of 54 per cent in quantity and 40 
per cent in value over the corresponding 
period of 1927. 

The Polish superphosphate cartel has} 
been extended for a long period in order | 
to facilitate the better organization of | 
the industry. 

Para, Brazil, offered a market for| 
chemical dyes to be used in manufactur- : 
ing rubber crepe. 


Shanghai Buys More Dyes. 
Shanghai imports of aniline dyes and 
indigo for the first half of 1928 showed j 
an increase over the _ corresponding | 
period last year. The United States’| 
share declined considerably. 
United States imports of synthetic 
perfume materials amounted to 170,607! 
pounds worth $46,924 in 1927 as com-| 


‘ 
pared with 79,388 pounds at $28,057 in 





1926. 

“Light Benthyl,”’ consisting of 75 per | 
cent gasoline and 25 per cent motor alco- j 
hol, produced as a by-product of the wood 
pulp industry, is finding success in 
Sweden as an automobile fuel. 

The Bordeaux market for naval stores ; 
is light. 

January-July imports of linseed oil into 
the United Kingdom increased 4,223 tons | 
overthe corresponding 1927 period while | 
linseed imports decreased 1,930 tons. 


rosin for the manufacture 
grade soaps. 
Germany exported 4,081 metric ton 


of better| 
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Tariff 


Canada Admits Non-Alcoholic Materials 
For Use in Disinfectants Free of Duty 


Changes in Foreign Tariffsand Trade Regulations An. 
nouncedsin Survey by Departrnent of Commerce. 


The duty-free admission into Canada 
of all materials for the manufacture of 
nonalcoholic preparations or chemicals 
for disinfecting, dipping and spraying 
has been ordered by the Government, ac- 
cording to a statement by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce September 15 survey- 
ing foreign tariff and trade-regulation 
changes during the week ended Septem- 
ber 13. 

The weekly 
full text: 

Australia—Effective September 7, 
1928, the botanical name of American 
redwood has been inserted in tariff item 
291 of the Australian customs tariff,| 
thus preventing red Baltic timber from| 
entering Australia at the same rate of 


tariff review follows in 


duty applicable to American redwood, ac- | 


cording to a radiogram from Trade Com. | 
missioner Earl C. Squire, Sydney. 

A recent legal decision provided that 
red Baltic timber imported into Aus- 
tralia was subject to the same rates of 
duty as American redwood. The new | 
order has the effect of increasing the} 
general tariff rates on dressed Baltic} 


| vertisement, and sale will be suspended. 


Motorcycles Increased 


hibiting the importation of a large num- 
ber of American goods previously ad- 
mitted without question, according to a 
cable from Consul Mason Turner, Co- 


lombo. 

Mexico: Regulations governing the 
registration and certification of pro- 
prietary medicines, toilet, sanitary, and 
beauty preparations, established in the 
Mexican Sanitary Code promulgated 
June 8, 1926, were published in the 
“Diario Official” September 6, 1928, to be- 
come effective 10 days-after publica-;| 
tion with 60 additional days of grace, 
according to a cable from Trade Com- 
missioner Albert F. Nufer, Mexico City, 
Products of this kind that are not regis- 
tered in accordance with these regula. | 
tions will be rejected by the sanitary | 
authorities and their importation, ad- 


Allowance for American 


_Poland: The Polish minister of for- 
eign affairs has informed the American 





redwood from 8s, 6d. to 15s. per 100 


' superficial feet and on undressed from} 


7s. to 1ls. on small sizes and from 43.! 
to 8s. per 100 superficial feet on large! 
sizes. The British preferential rates 
are correspondingly increased. 

The bounty on butter exported from} 
Australia has been increased from three! 
pence to four pence per pound, effective 
September 1, 1928, according to a radio-| 
gram from Trade Commissioner Squire. 

The import duty 'n Australia on elec-| 
tric motors under one horsepower was 
recently increased from 10 per cent ad 
valorem to 60 per cent ad valorem under 
the general tariff and from duty free to 
45 per cent ad valorem under the British 
preferential tariff, according to a radio-' 
gram from Trade Commissioner Squire. 
Motors in transit on August 27 are 
dutiable at the old rates. 

The reciprocal customs agreement of 
1922 between Australia and New Zealand 


| has been temporariiy suspended, accord- | 


ing to a radiogram from Trade Con-! 
missioner Squire. (Under the provisions | 
of the reciprocal customs agreement, the! 
rates of the British preferential tariff | 
were reciprocally granted to each of the! 
contracting parties, with the exception} 
of certain articles accorded special rates 
of duty). 


Bolivia Requires 
Registration of Drugs 
Bolivia: Registration and analysis of | 
pharmaceutical preparations are required 
in Bolivia by a law effective September 


1, 1928, and no entry of such prepara-| 
tions is permitted until registration is| 


| 


| completed, according to a cable from| 


Consul Thomas §. Horn, La Paz.: Two 


{samples of each product are required for! 


analysis together with separate applica- | 
tions for each on stamped paper costing | 
1 boliviano. 

Canad: Hearings to be held at Ottawa | 


b have been announced by the Canadian|formerly been computed separately but | 
Poland offers a market for American | Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation) Were Consolidated by decree of June 26,. 


for the consideration of applications for | 
tariff changes affecting the following! 


|port from Commercial Attache Clayton! 


i will be subject to a transit charge of 12) 
jcents a pound or fraction thereof, in ad- 


Legation at Warsaw that the competent! 
Polish authorities have established al] 
special annual import contingent of 200)| 
tons for American motorcycles, effec-| 
tive August 1, 1928, according to a re- 


Lane, Warsaw. The quota will be dis- 
tributed in quarterly portions; the quota} 
for the months of August and Septem-| 
ber to be two-thirds of the normal quar- 
terly portion. Up to August 1, 1928,| 
American motorcycles had no special im-| 
port quota in Poland, but importers were | 
obliged to secure what they could of a 
15-ton “general” quota, 

Rumania: The recent increase in the! 
Rumanian import duty on sheet rubber| 
for use in the manufacture of rubber| 
soles for shoes, which resulted from re-| 
classification, from 8.76 gold lei to 150 
gold lei per 100 gross kolos, applies only | 
to rubber which is mixed with other ma-| 
terials, according to a recent order of | 
the customs department of the ministry | 
of finance, published in the Legislativer 
Informationsdienst, Vienna. If the rub-| 
ber is not mixed, the old rate is to be} 
applied. (Notice of the reclassification 


appeared in Commerce Reports for July 
16, 1928.) 





Yhe hands of me 


}com 
jing and each of those two carriers is 
|more than sufficient to bring it within 


Chemicals 


Cee eee ai EL war le le 
Surrender of Control |Department of Commerce Reporis Market 


By Two Railroads of 
Wheeling Line Urged 


Counsel for I. C, C. Recom- 
mend Roads Be Required 
To Dispose of Stock 
Holdings. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Erie Railway since the early part of 
1926, amd have been represented by 12 
of the 15 members of the board of di- 
rectors since May, 1926” the brief states. 
“They have control of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie. Their shc-wing in the recor/ 


| that competition of the Wheeling & Lake 


Erie has not been tessened since they 
gained control does not relieve them o! 
the inhibitions of the Clayton Act, nor 
indicate what may happen in the future. 
It is to be expected that these respond- 
ents Would be prudent enough to exer- 
cise their control in a manner 


the pendency of these proceedings. 

“Their officers have testified that they 
will not stifle or interfere with the traf- 
fic of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, or 
lessen its competitive situation. How- 
ever, the future is uncertain, and so far 
as possible the law has not left such 
matters to the intentions of men. Ex- 
perience has shown that power in 
n will be abused, and, 
as stated by the Commission in Unifica- 
tion of Southwestern Lines, 124 I. C. C. 
401, 439: ‘However worthy of trust the 
persons now seeking to acquire this con- 
trol may be, their successors may not 
be so worthy.’” 

At another point in the brief counsel 
say that “the purpose of the Clayton 
Act is to prevent rather than cure,” 
“By the Sherman Act,” it continues, 
“monopolies are declared unlawful and 
may be dissolved after competition has 
been eliminated and the injury and dam- 
age have been done; the Clayton Act 
prevents monopolization and 
maintain competition. With practically 
50 per cent of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
traffic competitive with the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and approximately 30 per cent com- 
petitive with the New York Central, the 
petitive traffic between the Wheel- 


St. Pierre and Miquelon: Effective at| the purview of the Clayton Act. Of the 


once, parcel post packages addressed 
for delivery in St. Pierre and Miquelon | 


dition to the postage rate, according to| 
the Postal Bulletin, Washington. Both| 
charges must be paid at time of mailing. | 

Salvador: The Salvadorian unified im- | 
port duty on iron water pipes less than| 
three inches in diameter, and the acces- | 
sories for such pipes will be reduced! 
from $5.50 to $2.50 per 100 gross kilos, | 
effective November 1, 1928, reports Vice 
Consul E, L. Wilkinson, San Salvador. 
(The Salvadorian unified rates include 
all charges and surcharges, which had} 


Sweden: A decree which became ef. 


and with the benefit of the 


Case, 


three respondents, the Nickel Plate 
undoubtedly is in the most favorable 
situation from the geographical and 
traffic standpoints. The relatively small 
percentage (13 per cent) of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie traffic which is com- 
petitive with the Nickel Plate by a one- 
line haul is due to the geographical loca- 
tions of those two lines, which makes 
them complementary and supplementary 
to each other rather than competitive. 


Surrender Recommended. 
“With the broad knowledge which this 


| Commission has gained through years of | 


experience concerning the effect of in- 
tercorporate stock holdings by carriers, 
Supreme 
Court decisions in Northern Securities 
193 U. S. 332, United States v. 


which | 
; would put them in the. best light during! 


aims to| 


Avtuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 
PustisHep WitHoOUT COMMENT BY 
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Tue Unitep States DAILY 


Commerce 


State Boards Oppose 


For American Machinery in Many Nations Increase in Western 


Inquiries Regarding Variety of Products Shown in Sum- 
ign Trade Opportunities. 


mary of Fore 


Machinery, ranging in kind from ag- 
ricultural to watch-manufacturing ap- 
paratus, is an American product for 
which the Department of Commerce is 
receiving requests from various coun- 
tries of the -world, according to the 
weekly review of foreign trade opportu- 
nities made public September 15. The 
jreview follows in full text: 


That the markets of the world offer 
lever-widening sales opportunities for 
American manufacturers and exporters 
is indicated by the many inquiries reach- 
ing the Department of Commerce this 
week from merchants all over the world 
who want to purchase American mer- 
\chandise ranging from ukeleles to road 
|sweepers, and including candle wicks, 
|juice extractors, sport hats, storage bat- 
|teries, numbering machines, prepared 
|mustard, oil burners, and many other 
articles. 

Nicaragua, British Guiana, Greece, 
Straits Settlements, Japan, Algeria, 
|Scotland, Venezuela and many _ other 
|countries are included in the list of in- 
quirers made public today. 

Detailed information on the many 
les opportunities listed is available to 
American firms and individuals without 
charge upon application to any district 
or cooperative office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- 
\trally located throughout the United 
| States. 

| The asterisk (*) 
inquirer would act 
;and agent. 


| 





| 
| 
|; Sa 


indicates 
as both 


that the 


* Purchasers. 
Algeria: 33384, leather in crust. 
Argentina: 33418, agricultural machin- 


| 


|ery and implements; 33418, tools, garden. | 


Australia: *33381, plywood, figured, 
-such as walnut, mahogany, ash and oak; 
*33385, shearing machine, sheep, hand, 
for clipping wool. 

Australia: *33383, 
especially pipes. 

Brazil: 33402, lathes, jewelers’; 33409, 
;numbering machines; 33409, office sup- 
|plies, including loose paper devices; 
| 33408, oil, vegetable, extracting machin- 
lery; 33400, trunks, wardrobe; 
watch and clock manufacturing machin- 
ery and apparatus, especially for shaping 
and metal working. 


smokers’ articles, 


| ries and equipment, short wave. 
| Canada: 33395, candle (paraffin) 
moulding and manufacturing machinery; 
33428, jewelry, compacts, and powder 
boxes; 33422, mustard, prepared; 33401, 
jtape. blank, gummed; 33395, wicks, 
candle. ' 
| Colombia: 33366, boots and shoes. 
Denmark, 33391, abrasives. 
England: *33370, china and glass of all 
| descriptions, excluding window glass; 


33410, concrete road sweepers, one, elec- | 


| tric, One man; 33397, cornstarch, pearl, 
and powdered, for dying textile fabrics; 
| 33406, dyes and finishes for textile 
| fabrics ; *33370, nails, bolts, and nuts; 
| 33416, oils, lubricating; 33416, paraffin; 
*33407, tubes, steel, welded; 33427, 
utensils, household, for bakery trade; 


purchaser | 


33402, | 


British Guiana: 33420, radio accesso- | 


Rates on Livestock 


Other Briefs Are Filed With 
I. C.C. by Railroads De- 
claring Higher Charges 
Are Necessary. 


fruit, canned, and canned meat; *33421, 
fruit, canned and dried; *33414, heating 
and cooking equipment, electric; 33379, 
hose, vacuum cleaners, electric, with 
wire spiral and grey-brown covers; 
*33414, household appliances, electrical; 
*33376, paraffin; *33378,.poultry, incuba- 
tors, and brooder equipment; *33421, 
rice; *33376, rosin, gum and wood; 33377, 
soda, caustic, and soda ash. : 

Greece; 33380, sheetings and drills. 

India: 33374, automobiles, motorcy- 
cles and accessories; *33374, piece goods, 
cut pieces, fonts 1 yard, and % yard 
lengths, voiles, fancies, and poplins. _ 

Italy: 3383869, adding and computing 
machines and rotary duplicators; *33396, 
airplane appliances (starters); 33868, 
automobile accessories; 33371, brushes, 
first quality; *33372, canning machinery, 
foodstuffs; 33404, coal; 33368, heaters, 
automobile, electric; *33367, locks and 
bolts, household; 83371, perfumery; 
33373, perfumery; 33368, raincoats and 
waterproof clothing, rubber; — 33373; 
sprinklers, glassware, and articles of 
perfumery; 33368, sport clothing for men 
and women; 33368, sport shoes for men; 
and women; *33372, tin plate, for mak- 
ing cans for preserved fruit; 33371, toilet 
preparations. 

Japan: 33415, lighting outfits, port- 
able, electric, for motion picture projec- 
tors; 33397, motion picture films and 
screens. 

Malta: 
wheat. 

Mexico: 
winter. 

New Zealand: 33387, gasoline for au- 
tomobiles and tractors, and kerosene. 

Nicaragua: 33424, building, — steel: 
frame, corrugated iron roof, knocked| 
'down. 

Scotland: 33388, buggy, one, substan- 


| 


A large number of additional briefs 
urging or opposing an increase in freight 
rates on livestock in the Western dis- 
trict have been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in connection 
with Rate Structure Investigation, Part 
9, Western District Livestock Rates. 

The State of Nebraska, in its brief, 
says the Commission should find that 
the livestock industry is still in a de- 
pressed condition; that while the indus- 
try has shown some improvement it will 
take a long period of time at the pres- 
ent rate of improvement before me in- 
dustry will be on a stable foundation, 
and that the rates an carload shipments 
of livestock should not be increased in 
order to pay the deficit occasioned by 
the handling of passenger business. 

The Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of the State of Mortana recommends 
that the Commission find that the inter- 
state rates as a whole on livestock, car- 
loads, from Montana points are unrea- 
sonable and unlawfui. 

The board of railroad commission- 
ers of the State of Iowa says that the 
Commission can not find that the pres- 
ent rates should be increased but, on the 
contrary, on the entire record and in 
comparison with other rates, and in view 
of the mandate of the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution, there should be a reduction in 
rates rather than any increases. 

The railroad and warehouse com- 
mission of the State of Minnesota é¢on- 
tends = = adoption of “yardstick” 
; ‘ RA cost scales based upon composite freight 
tial for rough roads; “33389, juice ex-| service costs of all Class I nthe te 
tractors, fruit, citrus. , jthe western district, with modified 

South Africa: 33412, moulding ma-/ terminal costs, as shown in an appendix 
\chinery, for cast iron stove parts, ail|to its brief. 
operated. ‘ i, 

Spain: *33390, automobile accessories Production Effect Asserted. 
jand machinery for assembling and re-; The department of public works of 
|pairing electrical automobile parts; | Washington takes the position that any 
|*33413, storage batteries, parts, and!action on the part of the Commission 
battery tools, automobile. or the carriers that places an added 

Straits Settlements: 33411, shoe man-| burden upon the freedom of movement 
ufacturing machinery, including  sole,! by rail of livestock will have a tendency 
heel, edge cutting, polishing, riveting,|to discourage increased production in 
and eyeletting; hand, gas, and electric.; the State of Washington and to nullify 

Switzerland: 33392, belts, sand, best! the efforts now being made in that di- 
quality, for wood-working machines; | rection. 

Among the briefs in favor of an in- 


|*33403, canned foods, best quality; 
| *33403, packing house products. crease in rates is that of the Security 
Holders’ Committee for a Fair Return, 


| Venezuela: *33425, fixtures, electric, l 
for motion picture theaters; *33417, med-| which says: “Unless the intent of the 
Transportation Act is to be vitiated; 


icines, prepared; *33425, motion-picture 
theater seats, 1,200; 33423, suitings, cot-| unless the Transportation Act is to be 
nullified in respect of a substantial por- 


|ton, wool coolcloth, palm beach, and 

mixed, for men’s lightweight clothing; | tion of the railroad mileage of the coun- 

33382, tubes, steel, cylindrical, gas com-| try, western trunk-line territory must 
|have immediate substantial rate in- 


pressed. 

Wales: *33394, creases, including the entire increase in 
| 33386, toys, novelty. | livestock rates proposed by the respond- 
| Agents. ents herein.” 
| Australia: 33393, “printing, bookbind- 


ing, box-making and lithographic ma- 


*33405, flour, hard spring 


33399, grain, wheat, hard! 








hams and _ bacon; 





The railroads operating in the North- 
western States declare that the evidence 
chinery and supplies. clearly established that the rates on live- 


s| products, according to a cable from Com- fective August 1, 1928, provides for the 
+! mercial AttacheyL. W. Meekins, Ottawa.|refund of import duty on automobile | 
September 25 and 26: Removal of the; Parts and accessories which are reex.- 
uty on cement. ported, says a report from Assistant} 
September 27 and 28: Imposition of a} Trade Commissioner Basil D. Dahl, 
duty on coke and anthracite screenings, Stockholm. The amount of the refund js/| 
and the abolition of the present rebate on| determined from the net weight of the| 
l A ‘ l = ee, for —— ee coke | goods ere even though the duty| 
jused in melting. metals an in by-|paid is ad valorem. The law is retro-| 
Contro s ppraisa | products ovens. Also the removal of the| active to December 9, 1927, re 
apie acai | duty on bituminous coal, and the aboli- | 

Castoms Court Upholds Ruling | 0 of certain industrial deawbacks— 
: Es | ober 2 and 3: Revision of tariff 
On Machinery Shipment. items 1007 and 1008 so as to except cer- 
; tain kinds of dutiable steel from draw- 


Union Pacific R. R. Co. supra, and 
United States v. Southern Pacifie Co.,| 
259 U. S. 214, wherein the court found| 
monopolies, restraint of commerce and 
competition eliminated, as a result of 
intercorporate holdings of capital stock 
of competing carriers in violation of the! 
Sherman law, it is respectfully submit- 
ted that the Commission should find that | 
the effect of the acquisition of stock of | 
; the Wheeling & Lake Erie by the Balti-|! 
|more & Ohio and by the New York Cen-'! 
|tral may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition between the Wheeling & Lake 


*33370, wire, barbed, fence, and gauge| India: 33419, musical instruments: Stock from points on their lines to all 
and wire netting. (guitars, Spanish and Hawaiian mando-| Markets are subnormal and depressed; 
Germany: 33875, burners, oil; 33429, |lins and ukeleles.) that the Northern lines are entitled to 


ae, higher — on Sete — 
i | have been proposed for application from 
Rate Hearings Scheduled by the 

Interstate Commerce Commission 


| Western Trunk Line Territory and that 
\“the period of depression is over ahd 
|it is time that the livestock traffic on 

Hearings in pending cases have been} 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission as follows: 


of lacquers, Japans and varnishes, no 
containing alcohol, valued at $2,240,000, | a 
the first six months of 1928. | 


-€ash Value of Goods 


| 
| 
| 
' 
} 


|the Northern lines pay more nearly 
normal rates in comparison with the 
,rates on other commodities which re- 
Santa Fe Railway et al., November 27, | ceive substantially less service.” 

Flagstaff, Ariz., Examiners Flynn and The Denver & Rio Grande Western and 





Soo Line Seeks to Place Way 


New York, Sept. 15.—The United| back of duty now allowed under those; 
States Customs Court has just ruled on; items, and an increase in the duty on| 
the valuation of certain hosiery ma-| steel angles, beams, and channels. | 
chinery, imported at Los mg ig A G A ———- Loe —_ ee 
the Frank P. Dow Company, Inc. e} Governor in Council on Augus » 1928, | 
machinery, upon delivery, was subjected | published in the Canada Gazette, Ot-! 
to advances by the appraiser. From) tawa, brings into effect, from January 1,| 
such advanced values appeals were taken| 1929, an act amending the gold and sil- 
to reappraisement and in each case) Yer marking act, passed by the Canadian | 
Chief Justice Fischer sustained the en-| Parliament on April 10, 1928. The amend- | 
tered values. The Government appealed | a o ~~ oo re 

| re justices, consisting | cious J ais Act, 1925, < ceS 
bi 4 eto oe ae ae) it applicable to articles composed wholly | 
Brown, which ruled that Chief Justice| 0, Partly, of platinum. = The word 
Fischer’s findings should be upheld. | platinum,” or any abbreviation or 

— m g : colorable imitation thereof, shall not be 

It appeared at the trial that the Pay-| applied to any articles or merchandise, 
ments for the machinery were deferred,! unless at least 95 per cent of the metallic 
notes being given. For this reason the} content is platinum, either alone or in 
Government contended that a 3 per cent) conjunction with iridium. The Governor 
discount should not have been deducted| in Council is authorized to make regula- 
upon entry by the importers. The ap-|tions designating the quantity and qual- 
peal court points, in disagreeing with! ity of the materials of which plated 
the Government’s contention, that on) articles shall be composed. The trade 
sales of similar machines to other pur-| mark of the manufacturer shall be ap- 
chasers for cash the 3 per cent was al-| plied to all articles coming under the act. | 
lowed. The court then declares that it} (Copies of the act are on file in the Di-| 
is the cash value of merchandise that! vision of Foreign Tariffs, and_ will be| 
controls in instances of this kind and not} loaned upon application to that Division.) | 
the credit value. (Reappraisement No. 
70782-A, etc.) 


Vegetable Oil Output 


Expands in Argentina 


31, 1928, published in Customs Memoran- 
|} dum No. 104, Ottawa, adds a new item 
to the tariffs (No. 791), providing for | 
| February 17, 1928, of materials of all 
| kinds, for use only in producing or manu- 
| facturing nonalcoholic preparations or 
eae ‘chemicals for disinfecting, dipping and 
Industry Assumes Greater Im.-! spraying, not specified, included under 


. iain tariff item 219a. ; 
portance as Production Grows. | “jiem No. 219a of the Canadian tariff 


——_$_—_—_—— provides for the free admission of “non- 
Increases in the production of peanut, | 


rapeseed, cottonseed, and olive oils en-| 
larged the Argentine vegetable oii in- 
dustry in 1927 to 20.4 per cent, it was 
stated September 14 by the Department | 
of Agriculture on the basis of a report 
from Consul Sycks at Buenos Aires to} 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | 
The full text of the statement follows: 


The vegetable oil industry of Argen- 


disinfecting, dipping, or spraying, not 
specified, and materials not otherwise 
specified in the tariff for use only in 
producing or manufacturing preparations 
specified in the item.” 
extends free admission to materials of 
all kinds for the purposes mentioned. 
Proclamations issued by the Canadian 
Governor in Council on August 30, 1928, 
. : eee crite 2 09 -' and published in the Canada Gazette 
tina was more active in 1927 than in| (Extras) for September 8, give effect to 
1926, due to a large increase in the pro-| the agreements with Canada by Yugo- 
duction of peanut oil and smaller in-| pag nen Atgust 9 aaa by Bitoni 
ereases in the production of rapeseed, from September 1, 1928, extending re- 
cottonseed and olive. oils. Linseed oil, | ciprocal most-favored-nation treatment. 
castor oil and corn oil were produced in| (Commerce reports for May 14 and 
smaller amounts in 1927 than in 1926.| 91° ayoust G and 13. and September 3 
he total production of vegetable oils| <.’)“19° 1998 » oat oo ; 
The pr n >| and 10, 1928, contain articles concern- 
produced during 1927 exceeded the totai| ing agreements between Canada and a 
for 1926 by 20.4 per cent. Seed employed] number of European countries. 
was 10.8 per cent greater than the pre-| agreements are now in effect with Latvia, 
vious year and the average yield was 2) Hungary, Rumania, Spain, Estonia, and 
per cent greater than in 1926. | Yugoslavia. Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, 
The production of olive oil is expected| and Portugal are the only remaining 
eee, each year, according to Con-! countries in the group for which the ef- 
production in the provinces of Mendoza, | yet been announced. The United States 
Rioja and Entre Rios, while on a| is entitled to most-favored-nation treat- 
small scale, gave satisfactory results. in| ment in the European countries men- 
gee provinces pereering the Aneey ~ tioned, but not in Canada). 
tivation of olive trees is weli under} Ceylon: The Ceylon customs authori- 
way and it is expected that within a few ties have recently insisted upon a much 
years the production of olive oil will be-| stricter compliance with the Ceylon 
come of importance to Argentina. merchandise marks ordinance, thus pro- 


A Canadian order-in-council of August | 


|the duty-free admission retroactive to} 


|Docket No. 7120, to construct a nine- 


|Ja 
alcohol preparations or chemicals for} 


The new item! 


The | 


Experiments with olive oil] fective dates of the agreements have not | 


Central Time Into Effect. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste.| 
Marie Railway, in a petition submitted| 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and made public September 15, requests 
modification of the Commission’s order 
of October 24, 1918, in the standard- 
time zone investigation, by changing the'| 
time zone covering its line from Flax-| 
ton, N. Dak. to Whitetail, Mont., from! 
standard mountain time to standard! 
central time. 


Prior to the Commission’s order 
1928 


| 
| 


in 
standard central time applied on| 
its whole railway system, the Soo Line’s| 
petition states. To have both mountain! 
time and central time in effect over its 
line Causes confusion, the petition rep- 
resents particularly in view of the fact) 


Erie and each of those two respondents, | 
; and to restrain commerce in certain sec- 


tions and communities, in violation of 
Section 7 of the Clayton Act, and that 
an order be issued against each of those 


| respondents requiring each to cease and 
idesist from further violations and to| 
|divest themselves of the stock now un-| 


lawfully held.” 

A brief requesting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to require the Balti- 
more & Ohio, the New York Central and 


. | the New York, Chicago & St. Louis rail- | 
| ways to divest themselves of control of 


the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway has 
been filed with the Commission by C. F. 


| Taplin, general counsel of the Pittehurgh| 


& West Virginia Railway, 


The brief says the complaint and the | 


that the time schedule of Great North.| intervening petition of the Pittsburgh & 


ern Railway, which 
Minot to Crosby, N. Dak. paralleling 
the Filaxton branch of the Soo for a 
considerable distance, 
central time. 


has a line’ from 


| 
| 


is 


Houston North Shore Road | 
Asks to Extend Tracks | 


| West Virginia “maintain that the effect 


of the respondents’ 


: ownership 
Wheeling stock and 


of the 


J » respondents to re- 
strain commerce in sections and com- 
munities now served by the Wheeling.” 


The Commission is requested “upon 


|finding the respondents guilty of violat- 


Permission is sought by the Houst 

| North 7 “ 
to the 
|made public September 15 in Finance | 


mile 
| Gree 
| 


extension from its main line near 
n’s Bayou in the form of a loop to 
a connection with its main line at a 
point near the 
cinto River. 
The purpose of the extension 
serve industries which, the company 
states, will be located on and along| 
Green’s Bayou and the main Houston | 
ship channel. 


is to 


} 


To Lease Line in Ohio 


The Interstate Commerce Commission| 
announced September 15 that Division 4 
had approved a report and order in Fj- 
nance Docket No. 7029, authorizing the 
| Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad 
| to acquire, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 

road, as lessee, to operate’ a line in 
Muskingum County, Ohio, extending 


from Zanesville to Lawton, a distance 
of 9.12 miles. 


Authority to Abandon Line 
Asked by C., R.1. & P. Road 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway in an application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission made pub- 
lic September 14 in Finance Docket No. 
7114, requested permission to abandon its 
line from Iowa City to Elmire, Johnson 
County, Iowa, a distance of 9.32 miles. 
The application states that traffic is not 
| sufficient to pay operating expenses, 


rn 


| 
1 





west side of the San|the disposition 





| tariff, 1. CC. U. S. No. 1 


jing section 7 of the act to enter an 
‘ 3 ‘ ©Ouston | order 
Shore Railway in an application) and each 
Interstate Commerce Commission, | their 


requiring that the respondents, 
of them, effectively dispose of 
holdings of Wheeling stock; that 


the, offices of those directors of the 


| Wheeling chosen by the votes of slich 
| stock so owned by the respondents and; 


contrary to the provisions of section 7 
of this act, be declared vacant; and that 
of said Wheeling stock 


|now Owned by the respondents be super-| Investigation & Suspension No. 3155, Rules 


vised by this Commission, to the end 


|that the law may not be circumvented.” 


Proposed Rates Suspended 


‘On Plaster Board Shipments 


By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension, Docket No. 3166, 
the Interstatee Commerce Commission 
suspended from September 15, 1928, 
until April 15, 1929, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in Sup- 
plement No, 3 to Agent E. H. Dulaney’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 25. 


The suspended schedules propose to 
change the present basis for construct- 
ing combination rates on plaster board 
when in mixed carloads with wall plas- 
ter, which would result in increases. 


| The present schedules provide that plas- 


ter board, carloads, will be 3% cents 
per 100 pounds higher than rates on 
wall plaster, whereas the proposed 
schedules provide that when rates on 
wall plaster are made on combination 
rates, the rates on plaster board in 
mixed carloads with wall plaster will be 
made _ by adding 3% cents per 100 
pounds to each separately published rate 


factor applying on wall plaster, car- 


loads, and that such factors will not be 
subject to Agent Jones’ combination 


| 


; consequent control | 
operated on of that corporation _may be to substan- 
| tially lessen competition as between the 
| Wheeling and the 


No. 21266, Peaslee-Gaulbert Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
etal. Assigned for hearing in connection 
with No. 17000, Part 8, Rate Structure 
Investigation, Cottonseed, before FEixxam- 
iners Money and Esch September 17,) Glenn. 
Atlanta; October 11, Biloxi, Miss.; Oc-| Finance No. 
tober 22, Dallas; November 12, Chicago;| Electric Railway to construct a line in 
and November 19, New York. | Linn County, Oregon, October 13, Port- 

| Finance No. 7103, Application of Waco, | land, Oreg., Commissioner Aitchison. 
jeaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway to| No. 20806, Frank R. Gooding et al. 
issue and sell securities, September 25, | Oregon Short Line, October 15, 
Washington, Examiner Boles. | Examiners Flynn and Way. 

Finance No, 6705, Proposed construction of | Investigation’ .& Suspension No. 3157, 
extension by Grand Rapids & Indiana] Lavan-veneered doors from North Pa- 
Railway et al., September 26, Washing-| cific coast territory to eastern Canada, 
ton, oral argument before Division 4. October 24, Seattle, Examiners Flynn 

Finance No. 6715, Abandonment of branch and Way. 
line by Chicago & North Western Rail-. Investigation & Suspension No. 3137, 
way, September 26, Washington, Panels, veneered, from south Pacific 
argument before Division 4. | coast territory to points in Canada, Octo- 

| Finance No, 6754, Construction of branches; | ber 29, San Franciseo, Examiners Flynn 
by Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western Rail- and Way. 

Road by Montour Railroad, September! Investigation & Suspension No. 3159, Bat- 
7 Washington, oral argument before! tery separator material from California 
Division 4. | and other western States to eastern 

No. 19756, Glidden Company v. Akron,| Canada, October 29, San Francisco, 
Canton & Youngstown Railway et al.;| examiners Flyn and Way. 

No. 20152, American Paint & Varnish! No. 20155, 

Manufacturers, Association et al. v.!  utors et al. v. Southern Pacific Company 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway j 

et al., September 27, Washington, oral No. 349 et al., October 30, San Francisco, 
argument before Division 3. Examiners Flynn and Way. 

Finance No. 6951, Application of Chicago, | Investigation & Suspension No. 3160, Hay 
Springfield & St. Louis Railway to ac-| from Arizona to points in Kansas on the 
quire and operate Jacksonville & Havana Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
Railroad; Finance No. 7015, Application Nover.ber 19, Phoenix, Ariz., Examiners 
of Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Rail- Flynn and Way. 
way to issue $250,000 of first and prior 
lien mortgage 6 per cent bonds, and other 
securities, October 1, Washington, Exam-! 
iner Boles. 

No. 21206, Sub 1, Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al., October 1, Kansas 
City, Mo., Examiners Carney & Mackey. 


| 


| tion Nos. 703, 1530 and 2045, September 
| 20, Tifton, Ga., Examiners Hill and 


6765, Application of Oregon 


Boise, 


oral 





Findings in Finance Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Coimmerce Commission 
announced September 14 action taken by 
Division 4 in uncontested cases on its 
finance docket as follows: 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
Ne: 7057, authorizing the acquisition by 
thé Sullivan Telephone Company, Inc., of 
the properties of the Schohavie Telephone 
Company, approved. 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 6961, authorizing the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company to operate a line of rail- 
| road in Wyandotte County, Kans. (extend- 
‘ing from the end of-a track known as the 
Wyandotte spur in a general northerly and 
northwesterly direction, a distance of 2.91 
miles) approved. 


for handling less-than-carload perishable 
shipments in individual cars, October 
2, Chicago, Examiners Johnston and 
Crowley. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3151, Fer- 
tilizer and materials, including cotton-} 
seed cake, meal and hulls between Mis- 
sissippi Valley territory and points north 
of the Ohio River, October 4, Biloxi, 
Miss., Examiner Money. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3152, coal 
from Arkansas mines to western points, 
October 11, Denver, Examiners Flynn 
and Way. 

No. 21001 and Subs 1 and 2, Department 
of Public Works, State of Washington, 
et al. v. Northern Pacific Railway et al., 
October 15, Portland, Oreg., Commis- 
sioner Aitchison. 

No. 21051, Hood River Traffic Association 
v. Mount Hood Railroad et al., October 
22, Hood River, before Examiners Flynn 
and Way. 

No. 17567, Dallas Cotton Exchange et al. 
v. Abilene & Southern Railway et al. 
October 25, Washington, oral argument| suspended from September 15, 1928, to 
before Division 4. April 15, 1929, the operation of certain 

jomeees & or. - 3088 and! schedules as published in Supplement No. 
Supplement Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Cans, iron,! : ern Rail- 
steel or tin in Illinois and Western Trunk Se neat nn 4483. 


Line territories and between those terri- 
tories and central térritory, November The suspended schedules propose to 
19, Chicago, Examiner Disque. cancel the rates and routes on lumber, 
No. 18642, Arizona. Corporation Commis- carloads, from points on the Kansas City 
sion et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Southern Railway and connecting lines 
Fe Railway, November 22, Phoenix, be-| * h t to St. Louis, Mo., East 
fore Examiners Flynn and Way. in the southwest to St. Louis, Mo., Kas 
| St. Louis, Ill., and related points, via 
| certain circuitous routes. 


9 





' Changes in Freight Rates 
On Lumber Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3165, 


No. 20549 and Sub 1, Concha Live Stock 
Company et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 


j 


Vv. | 


' 


| 


| 


| & 
! 
California Pine Box Distrib- | and 
| shipped 
et al: and Fourth Section Application ; chester. 


| 


| 


the Rio Grande Southern say that they 


| No. 20718, South Georgia Traffie Bureau | are entitled to higher rates than those 


of Tifton, Ga., et al. v. Atlantic Coast | proposed for Western Trunk Line Ter- 
Line et al.; and Fourth Section Applica- | ritory generally. 


Other briefs were filed by the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, the St. Paul 
Livestock Exchange, the California Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, Wilson -Co., Inc., 
Armour & Co., and Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 


ber 15 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


‘mission are summarized as follows: 


No. 
Com 


21320, Sub 1, 
pany of Manchester, N. 
Maine Railroad. 
reparation 
from 


International Shoe 
H., v. Boston 

Seeks reasonable rates 
on numerous articles 
Boston, Mass., to Man- 
No. 21332, Advance Bag & Paper Come 
any, Inc., of Boston, Mass. et al. v. Balti- 
more & Oho Ralroad et al. Ask Commis- 
sion to prescribe reasonable rates on printe 
ing, wrapping and other papers from points 
of origin in Ohio to destinations in Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and 
South Dakota, except points on the west 
bank of the Mississippi River in Missouri 
and Iowa. Claim reparation. 

No. 21333. Rubber Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., of New York City et al. v.- Akron 
& Barberton Belt Railroad et al. Request 
Commission to order establishment of a 
fifth-class carload rating on crude rubber 
from and to points within and between of- 
ficial, southern and western classification 
territories. The complaint alleges that the 
present rating, of fourth class is unjust 
and unreasonable. Claim reparation. 

No. 21334. American Sugar Refining 
Company of New York City et al. v. Chi- 
eego Burlington & Quincy Railroad et al. 
Seek reasonable rates on sugar from New 
Orleans and other Louisiana points to 
destinations in Oklahoma and Texas. 


No. 21885. A. H. Belo Corporation of 
Dallas et al. v. Arkansas & Louisiana-Mis- 
souri Railway et al. Claim reparation on 
shipments of printing ink from Cincinnati 
and other points to Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

No. 21337 and Sub 1, J. J. Lane of Ros- 
well, N. Mex., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway et al. Asks reasonable rates 
and claims reparation on range or feeder 
cattle between points in Texas, New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, 

No. 21338, Crescent Bed Company, Inc., 


the. Interstate Commerce Commission | of New Orleans v. Louisville & Nashville 


Railroad et al. Claims reparation on ship- 
ment of metal beds and furniture from 
New Orleans to Sanford, Fla. 

No. 21339, Kendrick Oil Company of 
Tulsa v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Asks Commission to pre- 
scribe reasonable rates on gas oil from 
Burkburnett and Isom, Tex., to Paducah, 
Ky. Claims reparation. 

No. 21340. Belt Line Brick Company of 
Minenapolis v. Illinois Central Railroad. 
Claims reparation on shipment of cement 
floor compound and crushed rock from 
Rockford, Ill,, to Greenwood, Miss, 
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Debits 


Banking and Other Financial Activities 


In Countries of 


Europe Are Reviewed | 


Nicaragua Explained France to Guarantee Part Payment for Exports to Foreign 


Governmental Concerns. 


Currency Circulation Said to 
Fluctuate Seasonally; Is 
Strongest in Shipping 
Periods. 


The corboda, Nicaragua’s unit of cur-} 
rency, is equivalent in value to the Amer- | 
ican dollar and fluctuates in circulation 
with seasonal changes, according to a 
review of exchange and trade financing 
in Nicaragua by the Consul at Corinto, 
C. T. Steger, which has just been made | 
public by the Department of Commerce } 
Methods of financing coffee exports and 
the import trade are also’ discussed by 
Mr. Steger. The review follows in full} 
text: 

The unit of currency in Nicaragua is 
the cordoba, with a value equivalent to 
the United States dollar. The bank of 
issue is the National Bank of Nicaragua, 
originally American-owned, and subse- 
quently purchased by the Nicaraguan 
government. This bank maintains on de- 
posits in the United States an exchange 
fund equal to 60 per cent of the circula- 
tion. This prevents fluctuation of the} 
cordoba. 


The circulation of the cordoba is sub- | 
ject to seasonal change, rising during 
the shipping season when foreign cred- | 
its are brought in to finance coffee ship- 
ments, and decreasing gradually from 
June to December. Total circulation has | 
gradually increased during recent years, 
reaching in 1925 an average for the year 
of 4,253,083; during 1926 the average | 


dropped to 4,013,416, due to the smaller | f, 


coffee crops. 
Balance in Shipping Season. 

During the shipping season, or from 
January to May, the balance of pay-|}| 
ments runs strongly in favor of Nic- 
aragua. Consequently, during this period 
dollar drafts on New York may be ob- 
tained at par, or at a premium not ex-! 
ceeding one-half of 1 per cent. During } 
the remainder of the year, however, ex- | 
ports are only nominal; and purchases | 
of exchange to finance imports place a 
premium on foreign drafts. Therefore, 
from June to December the bank com-| 
mission charged .is usually between 0.5 | 
per cent and 1 per cent. The buyfng rate | 
for drafts on New York normally re- 
mains unchanged at 99.5. 


The three principal banks, dealing in! 
foreign exchange and financing foreign! 
trade are (1) The National Bank of} 
Nicaragua, Managua, with branches in 
Granada, Leoh, and Bluefields, and 
agencies in Matagalpa, Rivas, Masaya,} 
and Chinandega—the bank of issue and| 
owned by the government; (2) Anglo- 
South American Bank (Ltd.), Managua, 
with a branch in Leon—a branch of the 
London banking firm of the same name,}| 
which maintains numerous branches! 
throughout Latin America, and (3 
Anglo-Central American Commercial 
Bank (Ltd.), Managua, which does! 
chiefly a local business, although it fi- 
nances both imports and exports. Listed 
offices are maintained in London and 
Paris, although no actual banking busi- 
ness js done in either place. 


Few Nicaraguans have foreign invest- 
ments; there are no Nicaraguan shipping | 
or insurance companies; there is no tour- 
ist traffic; and remittances from Nicara- 
guan emigrants abroad, if not nonexist-! 








| and mandates. 
|applies only to, contracts with foreign 


| based on any breach of execution of the 


basis from 


The French’*government guarantees 
up to 60 per cent.the payment of con- 
tracts covering domestic exports by 
French companies to foreign govern- 
mental establishments or concerns en- 
gaged in public works service, the De- 
partment of Commerce stated Septem- 
ber 14. The guarantee is limited, how- 
ever, to contracts on specified French 
products with countries having com- 
mercial or economic treaties with Sree 
The statement by the Department, sum- 
marizing European financial develop- 
ments, follows in full text: 


A. law was promulgated on July 10,: 
1928, authorizing the French Government 
to guarantee up-to 60 per cent the pay-| 
ment of contracts covering French ex- 
ports by French. companies to foreign 
Governmental establishments or compa-| 
nies to foreign Governmental establish- 
ments or companies engaged in public 
works service in foreign countries, or in 
their dominions, protectorates, colonics 
This guarantee, however, 


countries having commercial or economic 
treaties with France and for French 
products in Which there is a national in- 
terest. 

In cases of refusal to settle for con- 
tracts, the guarantee does not become ef- 
fective until six months after the total 
or partial payment of the contract is due, 
provided the refusal of payment is not; 


clauses and conditions of the contract. A 
French exporter desiring to avail him- 
self of this form of insurance is required 
to pay a premium, the rate of which will 
e fixed by decree, calculated on a time 
the date on which the risk} 
to the date of payment. The 
neccessary fuhdsS to cover the State’s 
obligations under the law will be ob- 
tained in the form of advances from the 
Caisse des Depots et Consignations. The 
limit of risks assumed by the State under 
the law is fixed: at 300,000,000 francs for 
1928. The new engagements of this Fi- 
nance Act will be determined each suc- 
ceeding year. 

French corporate security issues of- 
fered in July, 1928, reached .a total of 
1,155,000,000 francs, as compared to 
925,900,000 francs offered in June, 1928, } 
and the record amount of 1,342,000,000} 
francs offered in May, 1927. Of the July 
offering, 841,300,000 francs represent 
shares issued; and 313,700,000 francs 
represent bonds floated. The average 
yield basis of the bond issues was 6.35 
per cent for July. 


German Cities Obtain 
Approval for Loan 


Germany.—The Beratungsstelle (Loan 
Advisory Committee) recently approved 
a plan submitted by a group of cities 
and communities in Baden to obtain a 
foreign loan of 13,000,000 marks. Ne- 
gotiations for the joint loan were placed 
in the hands of the Savings. and Circu- 
lating Account Panks Association of 
Baden. 


The Societe Financiere Internationale 
de la Soie Artificielle, which was founded 
in April, 1928, with a capital stock of 
40,000.000 frances (later increased to 230,- 
000,000 francs) has invested 118,000,000 
francs in rayon stocks. Fifty-eight per 
cent of this amount was invested in 
Glanzstoff and Bemberg stocks, 3 per 
cent in Enka stocks, and 6 per cent in 


is assumed 








eral Belgian undertakings referred to 
in the prospectus; and the joint manag- 
ing directors and chief proprietors of 
the Scottish Finance Co., which has an 
issued capital of £30,000, are the joint 
managing directors of the new company. 
Other directors include members of the 
boards of the Belgian undertakings al- 


ready handled by the Scottish Finance; 


Co. The issue is not underwritten. 
Preliminary expenses are estimated at 
£18,500. 

During recent months the weekly re- 
turns of the Bank of England have been 
establishing new records. The return 
for the week ending August 22 produced 
no new record, but in the proportion of 
the bank’s reserve to the deposit liabili- 
ties of the bank a new postwar mark 


was set, with a ratio of reserve to lia-| 


bilities of 52 per cent. This is the high- 
est proportion reached since July 22, 
1914, when the ratio was 52.4 per cent. 


The great difference in this year’s po-| 


sition compared with last is noted in the 
fact that a year ago the ratio of the re- 
serve was only 28.9 per cent. The gold 
cover for the notes is now 40.75 per cent. 


Hungarian Bank 


Increases Profit 


Hungary.—For the first half of 1928 
the Hungarian Commercial National 
Bank of Pest announced a net profit 


|of 2,903,016 pengoes ($508,409), which 


compares with 2,651,261 pengoes ($464.- 
319) for the same period of 1927. 

Italy—The Federation of Savings 
Banks of Venetia and the Istituto Fed- 
erale di Credito per il Risorgimento delle 
Venezie subscribed in full to the 50,000,- 
000 lire loan offered by the City of 
Venice. The bonds were issued at 480 
lire and bear 6 per cent interest. 
ceeds of the loan will be used for a 
number of public works undertaken by 
the city. 

The Banca Rean of Aosta, which was 
founded in 1912, closed its doors May 8, 
1928, with a reported loss of 20,000,000 
lire. 
receive about 25 per cent upon liquida- 
tion. 


In consequence of financial difficulties | 


experienced during 1927, profits of the 
Credito Italiano in 1927 fell from 56,- 
410,000 lire to 55,700,000 lire and the 
dividend was reduced from 10 per cent 
to 8 per cent. 
from 20,000,000 lire to 190,000,000 lire. 

The Banca Nazionale di 
ported a net profit of 28,162,252 lire, as 


compared with 31,080,222 lire for 1926. j 
A dividend of 30 lire a share was de-! 


clared. 
The Banca d’America e d’Italia, which 
is controlled by the Giannini group, pro- 


poses to increase its capital from 200,-! 


000,000 lire to 500,000,000 lire. For the 
present only 100,000,000 lire in shares 
will be cffered at 200. A trust company 
is also being formed under the name 
of Ameritalia and capitalized at 200,- 
000,000 lire. 


Banking Developments 
In Italy Outlined 


It is reported that a French bank- 
ing group is acquiring a large portion 
of shares of the Istituto Italiano di 
Credito Marittimo. 

An agreement has been concluded by 


Pro- | 


It is expected that creditors will} 


Reserves were increased ! 


Credito re- | 


State Expenditures 


Individual Bank Debits 
Show Increase for Week 


Debits, to individual accounts as re- | 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week | 0 
ending September 12, announced by the 
Board September 15, aggregated $16, 
985,845,000 or 19.1 per cent above the 7 
total of $13,424,833,000 reported for the | mare 
preceding week, which included but five | Income tax ... 
business days and 14.5 per cent above | Misc. internal revenue .. 
the total for the week ending September | Foreign obligations— 
14, 1927. fie 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for | Interest : 
which figures have been published | awe 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted to ‘Trust tand receipts (re 
$15,169,577,000, as compared with $12,-|“‘Obpropriated for in- 
745,386,000 for the preceding week and! yestment) 
$13,173,414,000 for the week ending Proceeds sale of surplus 
September 14, 1927. property 

a Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Receipts from miscella- 
neous sources credited 
direct to appropriations 
ther miscellaneous .... 


This Month. 
$20,745,817.47 
29,149,950.74 
18,038,324.87 


64,401.35 
162,249.20 


1,547,404.80 
47,097.21 


953,195.38 
235,399.64 
|Reserve System Announces 


‘ : : 
Changes in Membership | , enn 


The following changes in the State 

| bank membership of the Federal Reserve 

system during the week ending Septem-| Excess of expenditures 

ber 14, together with a list of the banks| 

| to which permission was granted to exer- 

|cise trust powers, were announced Sep- aTitasunt blic debt 

tember 15 by the Board as follows: wetoan guameen ee 

| Closed: Strawberry Point State Bank,| Refund Internal revenue 

Strawberry Point, Iowa. | Postal deficiency 
Voluntary withdrawals: Conqueror| Panama Canal 

| Trust Company, Joplin, Mo., Union State} Op. in Spec. Accounts— 

| Bank, East Bernard, Texas. Railroads .., 
Permission granted to exercise trust] War Finance Corp. .... 

powers: Marion National Bank, Marion,| Shipping Board 


>. Bi Tational F " . cq, | Alien property funds .. 
| Va.; First National Bank, Columbus, Ga. serving cert, Std 


| Adj. 
| $Civil-Service ret. fund 


‘Five Roads Propose | cowie! insurance 
To Issue Securitie 


| Total ordinary 75,093,411.61 


57,064,381.16 


EXPENDITURES. 
| Cenewal expenditures .. 91,528,998.70 
1,734,314.56 
498,109.63 
4,673,504.80 
10,000,000.00 
404,137.97 


81 
7896.00 
718,890.03 
291,600.75 





D.C. Teachers’ Retirem’t 
tFor. Serv. Retirement 
S ; Gen. R. R. Contingent .. 


} 9°07 


111,017 ,042.77 


Total ordinary 


Authority to Sell $5,000,- | Sinking fund ete. .. 
000 of Noies Sought by 


N. Y., C. & St. L. 


| The New York, Chicago & St. Louis | 
Railroad has applied to the Interstate | 
;Commerce Commission for authority to | 
jissue 6 per cent promissory notes for 
$5,000,000, with or without capital se- 
curity. 

The applicant states in Finance Docket | 
No. 7113, just made public that) 
the proceeds will be used as ad- | 
ditional working capital and to meet; of the Adjusted Service certificate fund. 


21,140,750.00 


| 


| 21,140,750.00 


Total expenditures . $132,157,792.77 


! spectively. 
tExcess of credits (deduct). 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
f business September 13, as made public September 15, 1928 
Corresponding 
Last Year. 
$22,189,441.55 


28,089,052.50 
20,550,623.60 


3,230,433.59 


1,013,997.83 


16,676,273.54 
95,792,460.91 
2,656,049.46 


83 
1,448,899.57 


5,000,000.00 
1,217,791.42 
3,168,978.23 


98,448,510.37 


$98,448,510.37 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

*The figures for the month include $26,097.96 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 
$158,119.14, accrued dis:ount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 
the corresponding periods last year the figures incrude $45,914.84 and $303,003.39, re- 


tThe amount of the appropriations available July 1, 
Service retirement and disability fund and $213,000 for the Foreign Service retirement 
fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 30, 
1938, in accordance with the procedure already established for investments for account 
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Cost of Government 
And Indebtedness of 


Pennsylvania Rise 


Corresponding 

Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
$118,133,981.81 $125,653,219.70 
96,445,795.32 100,955,168.86 
121,511,953.43 131,815,408.44 


Period 
rs Levy of Special Taxes Per 
Capita Was Larger in Fis- 
cal Year 1927 Than 
In 1926. 


The Department ox Commerce has an- 
14,367,523.98 | nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
1,456,314.18 | tistics of the State of Pennsylvania for 
5,432,113.20 | the fiscal year ended May 81, 1927. The 
1,204,550.82| per capita figures for 1927 are based 
/on an estimated population of 9,662,000. 
The full text of the Department’s 

68.82 | statement follows: . : 
eae arama The payments for operation and main- 
471,944,527.59 | tenance of the general departments of 

89 263.694.39 | Pennsylvania amounted to $82,222,896, or 
eto bv’ | $8.51 per capita. This includes $23,- 
| 658,223, apportionments for education 
410,289,148.24 to the minor civil divisions of the State. 
23,185,901.43 | In 1926 the comparative per capita for 

1,336,453.54 | operation and maintenance of general de- 

34,035,076.09 | partments was $7.85, and in 1917, $8.32. 
15,000,000.00 | ‘The payments for operation and mainte- 
1,759,800.19 | nance of public service enterprises in 
1927 amounted to $78,079; interest on 
debt, $4,103,911; and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, $30,709,012. 

The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de 
partments and public service enterprises, 
for interest and outlays were $117,113,- 
898. Of this amount $719,300 repre- 
sents payments by a State department 
or enterprise to another on account of 
services. The totals include all pay- 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds 
of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $37,967,816 was for highways, 
$11,850,441 being for maintenance and 
$26,117,375 for construction. 

State Had Surplus of Revenue. 

The total receipts were $130,938,414, 
or $13.55 per capita. This was $44,533,- 
528 more than the total payments of the 
iyear, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, and $13,824,- 
516 more than the total payments includ. 
ing those for permanent improvements, 

Of the total revenue receipts $719,300 
represents receipts from a State depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of services, 
Special property and other special taxes 


53,424.92 | 

10,028,970.02 

33,382,479.08 
286,085.57 


*”40,019,359.57 
1,024,205.16 


275,996.94 


3, 283,087.49 
46,624.05 


11,932,347.93 
334,653.46 2,630,276.03 
5,208,125.48 


378,273.30 2,439,837.85 


33,924,704.78 47,309 ,2 
403,446,584.30 
315,925,002.33 

860,374.64 439,846,148.87 

23,633 ,628.83 
3,821,877.85 
33,203 ,721.02 
20,000 ,000.00 
1,738,313.70 


868,471.93 
3,432,424.46 


257,259.76 


93,397.11 


434,387.16 


¥10,221,88 
7154,609.37 
4,260,773.03 
143,784.91 
130,549.71 
19,707,587.51 


130,668.00 
4283,652.32 
6,673,322.10 | 
857,132.48 
+1,871,456.41 | 
$243,551.59 


930.65 
+516,690.78 
¥403,694.82 


14,072,285.32 
222,700.73 
140,206.25 


72,537.93 


* $6,700.00 
61,455.36 


558,446 ,436.63 
160,914,650.00 
10,500.00 


506,376,571.98 


54,810,650.00 
21,000.00 


160,925,150.00 54,831,650.00 


$719,371,586.63  $561,208,221.98 


1928, of $19,950,000 for the Civil 





cash requirements during the next few j for any difference in amounts charged above. 


begesg m4 oS a — — — 
Vhas bee it Income Is Allocated 
To Year of Receipt 


has been discussed with bankers and 
the carrier expresses the belief that the 
net cost to it will not exceed 6 per 
cent. 

Authorization is sought by the Central 
of Georgia Railway in an application to 
the Commission, made public Septem- 
ber 15, in Finance Docket No. 7117, for 
the nominal and conditional issue of $1,- 
232,000 of refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds in three series, bearing in- 
terest at 6 per cent, 514 per cent and 5| 
per cent, respectively. | 


Return Declared to Fail to 
Reflect Actual Gain of 
Company. 





[Continued from Page 4.] 
ment, by way of rebate or otherwise, 
any amount paid or due to it in th 
event of the termination of the leas 


The company states that it has no in- 
tention of disposing of the bonds at pres- 
ent, but desires to have them ready on 
short notice for use as collateral secur- 
ity. The purpose of the new issue is to 
reimburse the carrier’s treasury for ex- 
penditures made in 1927 and prior years 
for additions and betterments and re- 
funding. 

The Mississippi River Western Rail- | 
way has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue $110,000 of capital 


e | 
e! 
‘and failure of the lessee to extract the 
{tonnage to which it is entitled. In fact, 
j it is quite clear that the intent of the 
parties, in such an event, is that there 
shall be no such adjustment, for the pay- | 
ments by the lessee are regarded as | 
rentals first and are only to be applied 
in payment of coal as, when, and if the} 


' 


| tirety out of harmony with the account-| 


of: 





represented 40.9 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1927, 40.3 per cent for 1926, 
and 52.8 per cent for 1917. The increase 
in the amount of special property and 
, other special taxes collected was 179.4 
at the close of 1921 the Clarkson Mining! per cent from 1917 to 1926, and 6.5 per 
Company had already shut down opera-| cent from 1926 to 1927. The per capita 
tions in two or three of its mines; that| special property and other special taxes 
economic cénditions in the Ohio coal! were $5.54 in 1927, $5.28 in 1926, and 
fields, where petitioner’s properties were} $2.13 in 1917. 

located, were abnormal; and that the Earnings of general departments, or 
petitioner was greatly worried as to|compensation for services rendered by 
whether the lessee would meet the pay-| State officials, represented 7.2 per cent 
ment due on January 1, 1922, and subse-|of the total revenue for 1927, 6.9 per 
quent payments. Conceding all of those} cent for 1926, and 10.7 per cent for 1917. 
circumstances to be true, we,can not} Business and nonbusiness constituted 
overlook the facts that the lessee had|39.8 per cent of the total revenues for 
deposited with the trustee, as required! 1927, 39.7 per cent for 1926, and 35 per 
by the lease agreement, the security fund! cent for 1917. 

of cash or securities, or both, of a value} Receipts from business licenses consist 
of $250,000, a sum more than twice as} chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
great as the maturing rental payment;|and other incorporated companies and 
that the trustee was authorized, at the! of sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
request of the petitioner and upon satis-!nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
factory showing that the lessee was in|}taxes on motor vehicles and amounts 
default, to liquidate, out of the security| paid for hunting and fishing privileges. 
fund, any obligation of the lessee in re-|The sales tax on gasoline amounted to 


ing for all other income and for all ex-| 
penses of the year. We are told that 


the Banca Commercial Italiana and an 
American banking group to place a large 





ent, are negligible. The only invisible! the stocks of a Polish rayon company of 
item favorable to Nicaragua consists in} Tornaszow, Poland. 
the expenditures made by American} Great Britain.—According to the Lon- 


: . ne i v York market. 
forces now on duty in this country; and/ don Times of July 28, the Prime Minister cele on the Hew fo 


' block of shares of the Banca Commer- |} 


stock, with a par value of $100 a share, 
to provide for the purchase of the .pres- 
|; ent line or construction of a new line 

etween Victoria and Wilson, Ark., and 


coal is extracted. Had the lessee aban-| spect of which it may have defaulted; 
doned the lease on January 1, 1922, the|and that the rental payment which be- 
petitioner’s right to receive the full! came due on January 1, 1922, was ac- 
tually paid by the lessee on or before 
January 4, 1922, and before the books 


| amount of the rental payment due on 


$9,181,873 in 1927 and $8,080,952 in 1926, 
jan increase of 13.6 per cent. 

The total funded debt outstanding May 
31, 1927, was $98,253,920. Of this amount 


this item is temporary. 


Invisible Imports. } 

Invisible imports, on the other hand,! 
are relatively important. These are made 
up of expenditures of Nicaraguans travel- 
ing abroad, payments to foreign insur- 


announced that the Cabinet has decided 
to continue the export credits system for 
a further two years. Unless legislation 
is passed, the system will expire in Sep- 
tember, 1929; consequently some diffi- 
culty has beén .experienced in placing 
new business while there was any un- 


The Banca Ugo Natali, of Rome, in- 
creased its capital from 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000 lire. 

The Credito Industriale Italo-Britan- 
nico, which was established in Rome a 
few months ago, will increase its capital 
from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 lire. 


b 1 . > 

|other projects. ‘The company staves in! that, date would have been none the less 
its application in Finance Docket No.| had extracted less tonnage than it was 
7118, made public September 15, that the | privileged to take under the agreement. 
Jinal. subscribers tothe eo to the orig-; These considerations indicate that the | 
tal stock, . o Sees a of the petitioner to receive, retain 


The Yreka Railroad has applied to ae et See eee | 


$97,888,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was 
$92,400,007, or $9.56 per capita. In 1926 
the per capita net debt was $8.78, and 
in 1917, $0.06. 

In Pensylvania there is no levy of the 


were closed for 1921. 

In this case, also, we find all of the 
expenses incurred during the period of 
1921, when the lease was in effect, ac- 
counted for as of that year, while all 
of the income of the same period re- 


ance and shipping companies, banking} certainty as to-the future position. The 
commissions, and profits of foreign com-| geteral strike of 1926 entailed roughly a 
panies operating in Nicaragua. It is be-| year’s delay in: getting the scheme into 
lieved that the total invisibe movement | full working order; and there is a gen- 
unfavorabe to Nicaragua may be fairly | eral desire, therefore, that the plan should 
estimated at $2,000,000 annually, an} be continued for at least a year beyond 
amount which is approximately equal to) the original date. The view of the De- 
the average favorable balance of visible partment of Overseas Trade is that the 
trade. . . . | scheme ought’ not to be continued if pri- 
The chief export crop of Nicaragua is| vate enterprise is willing to carry it on 
coffee. Shipments of this crop are; on equally good terms, but at present! 
financed in three ways, as follows: | there seems to be little prospect of the 
Bank advances.—For the working of; Government scheme being challenged. 
the crop the grower borrows from a local} The Government has decided to set up a 
bank, giving a mortgage on the crop,| committee to’ inquire into the adminis- 
the amount to be repaid in coffee; or, in! trative aspects of the scheme, the Esti- 
other words, the bank has an option on; mates Committee..of the House of Com-| 
his crop. The bank receives an offer! mons having reported that the adminis-| 
from abroad, then makes an offer to the| trative charges are too high. 
grower; if this is accepted, the bank ; ee . 
credits the grower in cash, sells and! Financial Company Reserve Bank of New York today certified 


hi oe Pests : 
hips the coffee, being paid by irrev | Formed im Belgium to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


cable letter of credit against documents , 5 | : 
at point of shipment. According to the London Times of! lowing: 


Authority Asked for Sale 
Of Telephone Properties 


Acquisition by the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company of the 
properties of the Artesia-Plains Tele- 
phone Company in New Mexico is pro- 
posed in a joint petition to the Inter- 


September 15 
7117. The petition states that the pur- 
chase price of the property is $4,347.50. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, September 15.—The Federal 





state Commerce Commission made pubiic | 
in Finance Docket No.| 


the Commission for authority to 
issue $200,000 of 6 per cent mortgage 
bonds dated September 15, 1928, and ma- 
; turing September 15, 1968. The applica- 
tion, in Finance Docket No. 7115, states 
that the company has no outstanding 
bonded indebtedness. and that the pro- 
posed deed of trust will cover all of its 
| operating property. 

The applicant’s line extends from Mon- 
tague to Yreka City, Siskiyou county, 
Calif. The proceeds of the sale of the 
bonds will be used to make repairs. 

The Brooksville & Inverness Railway 
has applied to the Commission in Fi- 
‘nance Docket No. 7116, for authority to 
; issue and deliver $54,000 of first mort- 
| gage 6 per cent gold bonds, series A, to 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway at par, 
for repayment of advances made to the 
applicant by the parent company. 





Regulation for Computation 


was not based upon any condition. Its! mains unaccounted for until a later ac- 
covenants faithfully performed, the mere| counting period. The petitioner at- 
! passing of each six-month period was|tempts to justify this course on the 
| sufficient to vest petitioner with the right | grounds that the expenses incurred dur- 
}to receive the rental payment for that; ing 1921 bore no relation to the earnings 


\ : 


| period. Under such circumstances there! after April 1, and that the lease agree- | 


can be no doubt that the semi-annual! ment was the source of earnings after 
payment due petitioner on January 1,)} April 1, which would have been received 
1922, as rental for the six months ended | whether there had been expenses _in- 
December 31, 1921, was earned in.the} curred or not. On the other hand, it 
taxable year 1921. would seem that the expenses incurred 

We have considered all of the evidence} after April 1 were more closely related 
presented, together with the able briefs} to the earnings after that date than to 
| filed by counsel, but we remain uncon-| prior earnings. The petitioner found it 
}vinced of the presence of any circum-| necessary to maintain its: business or- 
; stances, at the close of 1921, justifying} ganization after April 1 for the pur- 
; postponement of accounting for the| pose, primarily, of carrying on its busi- 
rentals earned within that year to a! ness as lessor, and any expenses incurred 
‘later accounting period, a course en-jafter that date were certainly incidental 


| 


| 





| general property tax for State purposes. 


to the earning of the income from that 
business. 

In view of the foregoing, we hold that 
the method of accounting employed by 
the petitioner in 1921 does not clearly 
reflect the net income of that year, and 
that such net income can not be clearly 
reflected except by including therein the 
rental payment of $108,400, due on Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, and paid shortly thereafter, 
but earned during 1921. That is what 
the respondent has done, and we shall 
not disturb his action. : 

Reviewed by the Board. Judgment will 
be entered for the respondent. 

September 18, 1928. 





If the grower receives offers higher| July 30 the Belgian Finance Co. (Ltd.), 
than those of the bank, he may sell else- | was formed 'to''térduct a financial busi- 
where. In this case, however, he is| Ss, particularly connected with Belgian 
usually required to pay an extra com-, ¢nterprises. It has’a capital of £500,000 
mission on his' loan, varying from 1 to 3} i” shares of £1, the whole of which is} 


per cent. 
Probably one-half of the total crop is 
financed in this manner. ; 


Direct Sales in Country. 

Direct sale within the country.—In 
other instances the grower sells direct 
to coffee brokers or banks within the 
country, who, in’ turn, sell to foreign; 
buyers. Many growers, Jin obtaining | 
loans from banks or othef sources, give 
a mortgage on a portion of the crop, re- 
taining freedom of disposition of the re- 
mainder, which is sold outright for cash 
to local buyers. On the average, about: 
40 per cent of the total is sold in this} 
manner. 





Direct sale abroad—A few growers 
eve connections with agents abroad, to; 
hom they consign their coffee to be sold | 
on commission for their account. Several | 
Matagalpa producers sell the better! 
grades of their coffee in this manner, 
chiefly in London. ; 
Practically all of the sugar exported | 
from Nicaragua is shipped by one large 
estate. This firm consigns its products 
to its agent in San Francisco, who sells 
it for the account of the firm. This 
estate seldom borrows, but finances its; 
operation from the proceeds of the pre- 

vious crop. 

Exports of Hides. 

Exporters of hides buy direct for cash 
from tanners, in small lots, then ship | 
abroad for sale, usually through selling 
agents. The amounts involved in this 
trade are small. 

The greater part of the gold and 
silver mined in this country is shipped 
o mints in the United States. for assay 
and sale, Mining is financed by the stock- 

holders or owners, Some small lots mined 


;ance of draft attached to the bill of lad- 


offered for subscription at par. Business 
of this type has recently been carried 
on by the Scottish Finance Co., which 
has promoted as English companies sev- 


by individual prospectors or miners on 
a small scale are sold direct to local 
banks, which ship it to the United States. 
Importers of heavy machinery, auto- 
mobiles, and other commodities having 
a high unit price are usually financed 
through local banks by confirmed letter 
of credit, payable at the bank against 
documents. Importers of such merchan- 
dise are few and well known to the local 
banks, so that they have no difficulty in 
securing accommodations of this kind. 


Periods of Credit. 


In the case of practically all other 
merchandise, exporters from the United 
States grant credits of 60 days (German 
exporters 90 to 120 days) against accept- 


ing, both draft and bill of lading being 
mailed to a local bank. The bill of lad- 
ing is delivered when the draft is ac- 
cepted, and the proceeds of the draft 
are remitted to the exporter after pay- 
ment. , 


If the purchaser’s reliability is doubt- 
ful, the usual terms are cash against 
documents. One local bank recently has 
initiated a somewhat different service. 
Well-known and reliable clients are 
granted an open confirmed credit with 
the bank for the purchase of specific 
goods, shipping documents for which are 
mailed to the bank. Thus the purchaser 
is enabled to pay cash for his merchan- 
dise, taking advantage of discounts, 
which frequently: amount to considerably 
more than the interest paid to the bank. 


j 


In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the *.-eign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Balgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (kron’ ) 

England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

Franfe (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) ......... eseee 

Hungary (peng>) ..... 

ky. 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) ....0.cccses. 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 

China (Chefoo tael) ... 

China (Hankow tael) ... 

China (Shanghai tael) .. 

China (Tientsin) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) ‘ 

China (Mexican dollar) ...(.... 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

WO RON 55 kaa ss vse ccc naan 

Singapore (dollar) 

CORCO CGGNBP) soo 666s cacae es 

Cuba (peso) 

I ee ass «0a ae-a\e 

Newfoundland (dollar) ......... 

Argentina (pcso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 


14.0713 
13.8998 
00.7205 
02.9623 
26.6666 
485.0550 
02.5162 
03.9050 
23.8270 
01,2941 
40 0951 
17.4229 
05.2292 
26.6662 
11.2035 
04.5060 
00.6105 
16.5105 
26.7598 
19.2495 
01.7603 
64.9375 
64.9375 
63.5317 
66.6875 
49.6250 
45.9500 
45.8333 
45.5000 
36.3402 
45.7987 
56.1708 


100.0598 
99.9250 
48.1166 
99.8218 
95.6774 
11.9206 
12.0725 

102.1875 
97,3200 


i 


Of Bank Reserves Is Issued 


_ [Continued from Page 1.) 
ruling,, therefore, such a deposit should 
be treated as a foreign currency balance 

| which is not deductible until the end of 
the 90 days, when it will become payable 
in dollars and will be deductible. 

There is another and more important 
}reason why this balance can not prop- 
erly be treated as a balance due from 
banks and is not properly deductible from 
balances due to banks. The provision of 
section 19 of the Federal reserve act 
which authorizes the deduction of bal- 
ances due from banks from balances due 
to banks in computing redcsves is based 
upon the theory that balances due from 
banks are available for the purpose of 
meeting withdrawals, and therefore may 
properly be offset against balances due 
to banks; whereas the balance in ques- 
tion is not payable until the end of-90 
days and could not be used for this pur- 
pose. In the board’s opinion, therefore, | 
‘such a balance is not a balance “due” 
|from a bank either within the letter or 
the purpose of section 19. 

The board rules, therefore, that the 
| balance in question cannot properly be| 
‘treated as a balance due trom a bank 
}and can not be deducted from balan 
|due to banks in computing reserves. 


and 


find 


ces 


|Minneapolis Eastern Road 
Is Given Final Valuation 


_ A final value or $670,714 for rate-mak- 
ing purposes has been placed on the prop- 
erty of the Minneapolis Eastern Railway, 
owned and used,for common carrier pur- 
poses as of June 30, 1919, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a final 
report in Valuation Docket No. 986, made 
pate September 15. Property owned 
ut not used is 
the same date. 


| 


valued at $123,000, as of | 


Throw a switch — and you have your 
choice of two programs. Press a valve— 


you have ice-water. Select a book 


from the library catalog—and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, and 


the newspaper under your door. 


A Statler is your “home away from 
home.” 


The » organization 
Copan of 


There are Hotels Statler with radio in every room: 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


’ 


BUFFALO (Hote? Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 


DETROIT + ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, StatlerOperated) 


’ 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 
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Alien Property 


Hoboken Property Used Under War Powers 
Of Congress Declared Not to Be Taxable 


Piers Were Leased 
By War Department 


Court Gives Relief Prayed for 
As to Municipal Levy for 
Year of 1920. 


Tue UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CoM- 
PLAINANT, V. THE MAYOR AND COUN- 
CIL OF THE CITY OF HOBOKEN, STATE 
or New JERSEY, AND GUSTAV BACH, 
Wrtu1aM H. Gitsert, BERNARD N. Mc- 
FreLtey, JAMES H. LONDRIGAN AND 
Harry J. SCHMULLING, CONSTITUTING 
Boarp oF COMMISSIONERS, ETC., AND 
WiLiAM H. Gitrert, DIRECTOR oF DE- 
PARTMENT OF REVENUE AND FINANCE 
AND COLLECTOR OF REVENUE, ETC., DE- 
FENDANTS. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
District oF NEW JERSEY. 

In the issue of September 14 was 
begun publication of the decree of 
the District Court of the District of | 
New Jersey, affirming the view of 
the lower court that wharf property 
granted by the State of New Jersey 
to the City of Hoboken, leased by 
the city to two German steamship 


| 


the Hamburg-American in 59 Court of 
Claims 461, and Adv. Ops. of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, 536. In the last case 
Mr. Justice McReynolds said: 

“As Congress might have directed for- 
feiture of all property beneficially owned 
by enemy subjects, it had power to pro- 
vide for seizure followed by such com- 
pensation as the president might deter- 
mine.” 

The City charges also that not only 
did the United States Government exer- 
cise its power over the individual in a 
way forbidden by the Constitution, but 
also that it exercised a power over the 
State of New Jersey in a way that was 
equally unconstitutional. It says that 
the “consent of the Legislature” referred 
to in Clause 17 of Section 8 of Article 1 
was not secured for the transfer of the 
piers to the United States and that its 
title is for that reason void. 

One answer to that assertion is that} 
the status of the piers on October 1,| 
1919, brings, them within the implied} 
terms of the general consent, rather 
than a specific act passed by the Legis- 
lature of this State in 1907, P. L. 1907, 
p. 43. The title and section 1 of this 
act read as follows: 

“An Act ceding to the United States 
jurisdiction over lands acquired for pub- 
lic purposes within this State. 


| Clause 17 was included for the first time | 


Patents 


Index and Digest 
| Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


Wharves Were Seized 


From German Owners Sicinhindoniatadite 
GTATES: Property: Grant of Land to Municipality Upon Condition: 

Breach of Condition: Right of Entry by State for Condition Broken: 
Lease of Lands to Agency of United States——Where State conveyed to city 
lands under river fronting on public park upon condition that park and lands 
under water in front thereof should be maintained as open public square, and 
that no buildings or other structures should be erected on square or on lands 
under water which would obstruct public view or access to water, the lands to 
revert to State upon breach of condition; and city leased, upon said condition, 
ah easement for docking over these lands; and piers erected thereon were 
seized as enemy property by United States and thereafter leased to De- 
partment of War which assigned lease to Shipping Board, the present occu- 
pant, query: Whether erection of piers on lands under water constituted 
breach of condition of grant giving State a right of entry for condition 
broken.—United States v. Mayor and Council of City of Hoboken, ete. (Dis- 
trict Court for the District of New Jersey.)—Yearly Index Page 1778, Col. 1 
(Volume IIL.) 


(TAXATION: Liability of Persons and Property: Property of United 

States Used for War Purposes.—Where tax was levied by municipality 
against certain property seized as enemy property during World War and 
thereafter leased to Department of War, the tax being assessed in 1920 
while property was occupied by Department of War for uses under war 
powers of Federal Government, held: Decree granted declaring property 
tax exempt for that year.—United States v. Mayor and Council of City of 
Hoboken, etc. (District Court for the District of New Jersey.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1778, Col. 1 (Volume IIl,) 


Other Questions Raised, In- 
cluding Government Entry 
In Shipping Business. 


the jurisdiction of sovereignty of such | 
State over the Jands so pursued. It re- 
mains until the State has relinquished 
its authority, over the land either ex- 
press or by necessary implication.” And! 
see, State v. Morris, 76 N. J. L. 222;| 
Battle v. U. S., 209 U. S. 36; Steel v. | 
Halligan, 229 Fed. 1015, 

It further appears from the history | 
of the clause as it is shown in the journal | 
of the Federal Convention (Elliott’s De- | 
bates, vol. 1) and the report by Madison! 
of the Debates (Elliott, vol. 5). A read-/ 
ing of these volumes indicates that! 


in the revised draft of the Constitution, | 
reported September 12, 1787, by the Com- | 
mittee of Revision‘ (popularly known as | 
the Committee of yt ae ae 
1, p. 298. It is not found in the draft} 
of the Constitution reported by the Com-| Patents and Trade Marks 


mittee of Five (known as the Committee | 


Avutuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Heretn, Berna 


PusiisHep WiTHoutTt COMMENT By THE UNITED 


States Dai.y 


Trade Marks 


Name ‘Caleyanide’ Held to Be Confusing 
With ‘Calcium Cyanide’ on Fumigant 


Assistant Commissioner Upholds Opposition, Reversing 
Opinion by Examiner of Interference. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY V. CALI- 

FORNIA. CYANIDE COMPANY. OPPOSITION 
No. 7537, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
OF PATENTS. : 


Applicant was held not entitled to 
registration of the word “Calcyarfide” 
as a trade mark for fumigants on the 
ground that it so néarly resembled the 
opposer’s mark, “Calcium Cyanide,” 
used concurrently on goods of the same 
descriptive properties, as to be likely 
| to cause 


| . . 
was descriptive of opposer’s goods, 


| 


| 


confusion and because the word | 


thority for the proposition that it 
essential that one who opposes the regi 
tration of a trade mark on the ground 
confusion in trade shall be the owner 
a trade mark. The Court of Appea 
of the District of Columbia in The To 
raine Company v. F. B. Washburn & 
(309 O. G. 676; 52 App. D. C. 356; 2 
Fed. Rep. 1020; 1923 C. D. 174) state 
“Of course a trade mark use of 
mark is not necessary in a proceeding 
this kind. If the opposer can show 
any way that he would probably be da 


p or |aged by its registration to the applica 
of the character or quality of such goods. } he may do so. 


The trade mark statut 


It was stated that the question raised j section 6, 33 Stat., 726, is our chai 
for decision by the opposition was the| There is nothing in it which says that] 


and not whether the, opposer’s mark was 


person must own a trade mark, register 
or not, before he can oppose the reg 


a technical trade mark,’ or whether the|tration of the mark to another perso 


opposer was the owner. thereof. 
H. C. Bierman for American Cyana- 


| rient of applicant to register its mark 
| 


|mid Company. Messrs. Pennie, Davis, | 


Marvin & Edmunds for California Cya- 
| nide Company. 


The full text of. the opinion given by | th 


Assistant Commissioner Moore follows: 


| 
{ 


All that the statute requires of him, a 
cording to our interpretation, is to pro 
facts which if true would tend to sho 
that he would probably be damaged } 
the registration.” 7 

The right to register a trade-mark, ai 
e right to oppose such registration a 
both statutory. The Trade Mark Regi 


This is an appeal by. the opposer; the| tration Act (Sev. 5) contains the gener 
American Cyanamid Company, from the| provision: “That no mark by which t 
decision of the examiner of interferences | goods of the owner of the mark may 


companies, and seized by the Gov- 
ernment as enenry property was not 
subject to municipal tax during the 
use of the seized property for war 
purposes by the Department of 
War. 

Publication of the full text of the 
decree was resumed September 15 
and continues as follows: 


Obviously, a day in court does not 


of Detail), that draft stopping at Clause | 
16. It had, however, been foreshadowed | 
in the proceedings on two occasions. i 

It was included in the following among 
the powers of Congress in General | 
tion by the United States, by purchase,! Pinckney’s Draft (Plan) of a Constitu-| 
condemnation or otherwise, of any land! tion. LElliott’s Debates, vol..1, p. 137,: 
within this State, for the erection of} vol. 5, p. 129. | 
dockyards, custom houses, court houses! “To provide such dockyards and 
or postoffices or other needful buildings.” arsenals and erect such fortifications as | 


“1, The consent of the State of New 
Jersey is hereby given, pursuant to the} 
provisions of article one, section eight, | 
paragraph seventeen, of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, to the acquisi- | 


mean an opportunity for an attorney to} 
present any claim or defense, no matter | 
how unworthy of belief he my think | 
it. Further, we urge it also does not 
mearm an opportunity to put forward 
legal theories of whose unsoundness one 
is personally convinced. In criminal cases 
such tactics are in large measure in- 
strumental in bringing about the delay 


our crime commissions complain of. In| 


civil cases, they have this added evil ef- 
fect. 

Clients often poor and ignorant are 
permitted, nay, encouraged, to press 
claims which their attorneys know well 
are not recoverable at law. The attorney 


hopes to wear out the defendant and | 


share (often excessively) in the result. 
He forgets that he more usually places 
upon the Court—of which he is supposed 
to be an officer—the burden of denying 
to an individual who has actually suffered 
harm the relief he should never have 
been misled into hoping for. The inevi- 
table result is that the courts incur the 
hostility, which, if it is based on reason, 
should de directed towards altering the 
existing law. 

The City contends, then, that on Oc- 
tober 1, 1919, the piers in suit were not 
the property of the United States. Its 
argument, in so far as it is pressed, is 
based on two distinct constitutional 
grounds. Both of these grounds this 
Court thinks are unsound and it under- 
stands that counsel concur in such opin- 
ion as applicable to the issue as it has 
been narrowed. One of these theories 
seems to the Court to have been 
permanently foreclosed by recent de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. The other, in a different form from 
that presented by the City, is in our 
judgment still open as to the taxes sub- 
sequent to 1920, and raises a far-reach- 
ing constitutional question. 


Fifth Amendment 
Declared Not to Apply 


The first matter can be quickly dis- 
posed of. It is said that the United States 
has not title to the pier property, be- 
cause it was seized in violation of the 
Fifth Amendment of the United States 
Constitution. The court confesses that it 
is somewhat astonished at this sugges- 
tion. In the first place, the right of the 
city to raise the question at all seems 
extremely doubtful. The violation of the 
amendment here charged, namely, fail- 
ure of the then German owners to be 
heard at the appraisal proceedings in- 
stituted under General Order No. 38— 
(As a matter of fact, these proceedings, 
report of which was forwarded to the 
Secretary of War on May 10, 1928, by 
the appraisal board and of which the 


The language of the New Jersey Legis-| may be necessary for the United States, | 
lature is less militant, perhaps, than that} and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction} 


ATENTS: Invention: Resolving Doubt in Applicant’s Favor.—Where the 
claim for a transformer was met by a basic reference except that it 
specified pole pieces for the core and that the pole pieces and shunt block 
be cut on an are to reduce air gap, and other art showed this feature; but 
according to appellant’s affidavit there was no transformer in the market, and 
none absolutely disclosed by the art, which was entirely satisfactory for the 
use to which his transformer was adapted, for radio sets; and his device had 
gone on the market and seemed to fill a long-felt want, held: While there 
is considerable doubt as to the matter of invention in making substitution 
set forth the claim should be allowed. Claim 1, Patent 1683389.—Ex parte 
Kaehni et al. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 
1758, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


| dismissing its notice of opposition to the! distinguished from other goods of tl 


|. registration by the applicant, the Cali-|same class shall be refused registratic 


| fornia Cyanide Company, of the notation|as a trade mark on account of the natu 
i “Caleyanide” as a trade mark for fumi-|of such mark,” except in certain spec 
| gants, and adjudging that the applicant| fied cases. Those provisions of the A 
jis entitled to the registration for which| prohibiting the registration of tra 
\it has made application. jmarks in the exceptéd cases, which be? 
| The opposer in its notice of opposition |¥Pon the question involved in this aj 
alleges that it believes it would be dam-| Pea! are: 


aged by such registration for the reason: | Cites Provisions 
! 


; “1. That from a date prior to the date 
of alleged use of the trade mark sought 
to be registered, and continuously to the 


of the Constitution, as appears by com-! 
parison, clause 17 reading 
| “To exercise exclusive Legislation in| 
| all cases whatsoever, over such District! 
| (not exceeding ten Miles square) as may,| 
| by Cession of particular States, and the 
| Acceptance of Congress, become the Seat’ 
; of Government of the United States, and 
ito exercise like Authority over all Places 
| purchased by the consent of the Legisla- 
j ture of the State in which the Same shall | 
be, for the erection of Forts, Magazines, | 
Arsenals, Dock-Yards, and other needful 
| Buildings “custom houses and 
houses” being substituted for | 
forts, magazines, and arsenals.” 

This migth be attributed to the fact 
| that in 1907 war appeared less a reality 
|than in 1787—a mistaken notion. Any | 


} court 
i“ 


jattempt to draw a distinction between 
|the various kinds of structures ap- 
| propriate to the berthing of ships or 
i between buildings already standing or to| 
| be erected would seem to be a quibble, 
|even in the absence of the title. It is 
; also one which the present defendant can- 
|not press, in view of his insistence on 
\the application of the provision. The 
title of the act, however, uses the inclu- 
,Sive and manifestly sensible phrase, “for 
| public purposes.” 

_What were the purposes for which the| 
plers were used on October 1, 1917? 
They were all held under the jurisdic- 
ition of the War Department (none of 
them having been transferred to the} 
Shipping Board until October 2, 1920, by 
Executive Order 3332). The first lease 
| (under the authority conferred on the} 
| Secretary of War by Act of Congress} 
, of July 8, 1892, 26 Stat. at Large p. 537) 
, Was entered into with the Panama Rail-! 
‘road Company on December 6, 1919. It| 
| will hardly be argued that the use by the 
War Department of the piers was not a! 
public purpose, How vital a part of the 
prosecution of the war appears from the 
quoted tele 





gram from the Quartermas- | 
| ter General received to supplement the | 
| court’s own recollection of the facts. | 
| “North German Lloyd and Hamburg | 
| American piers referred to your tele-/| 
| gram twelfth were used for return troops | 
| port of New York during period October | 
1, ie to December 31, 1920, and lower ; 
i leve 


piers two three and four for re-| 
turn bodies same period. 
| (Signed). CHEATHAM, 
Quartermaster General, 
— . Washington.” | 
We imagine that no one will be found} 
| to argue that these aftermaths of war— | 
| one joyous, the other, tragic—are any | 


|less a part of the public purpose which | 


| Elliott, Vol. 1, P. 217, Vol. 5, P. 263, 


jcannot on familiar principles read into 


| the powers of a State gov 


therein; . To provide for the es-| 
tablishment of a seat of government for | 
the United States, not exceeding ... 
miles square, in which they shall have 
exclusive jurisdiction.” (Art. VI, Plan of | 
Federal Constitution: Elliott’s Debates, | 
Vol. V, P. 1380), which plan (draft) was 
itself referred to the Committee of Five. 


Suggestion Made 
By Mr. Madison 


A similar provision was one of the} 
suggestions made by Mr. Madison on! 
August 18, and also referred to the Com- 
mittee of Eleven, as follows: “August/| 
18—Madison submitted an order to be 
submitted to the Committee of Detail, 





|the following powers as proper to oI 


added to those of the General Legisla- 
ture: Ninth—To authorize th¢ executive | 
to procure, and hold, for the use of the 
United States, landed property, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, and other 
necessary buildings.” (Elliott, Vol. 5, 
P. 440.) 

In order to elicit the pertinent pas- 
sages the Court has been obliged to read 
the last and first volumes of Elliott care- 
fully. In the hope that it may be of 
some advantage to other judges, the re-! 


sult of those studies is included by way) 
of footnote. : 

From those passages it is abundantly 
clear that the authors of the Constitu- 
tion had expressly in their minds both 
kinds of control—oynership (propri- 
etary) and jurisdiction (governmental). 


their adoption of the second. 

This leaves the Constitution barren of 
any express grant of power 
National Government to acquire and hold | 
property. As a footnote to the passage 
from the chapter on the increase of na- 
tionalism from Warren’s History of the 
Supreme Court, quoted earlier 
opinion, we find the first case in that 
court in which the question was squarely 
presented,—Kohl v. United States, 97 U.| 
S. 18. The passage there quoted reads 
as follows: 

“The right (to acquire land by eminent; 
domain) is the offspring of political ne- 
cessity; and it is inseparable from sov- 
ereignty, unless denied to it by its funda- 
mental law. Vaittel, C. 20, 34; Bynk., 
lib. 2, c. 15; Kent’s Comm. 338-340 
Cooley on Const. Lim. 584 et seq. But i 
is no more necessary for the exercise o 


it is for the exercise of the conceded | 
powers of the Federal government.” 


| Doubt of Inventionin Device Is Expressed by Board in 


| EX PARTE KAEHNI ET. AL. 


Radio Transformer Ruled to Be Patentable 


tember 
Frank J. Kaehni and William L. Kaehni; 
on application No. 566807, filed June 8, 
Having rejected the first alternative, we ' 1922 


was held on appeal to be unpatentable 
to the! over a basic reference, showing all the 
structure set forth except the pole pieces 
on the core, and the ends of the pole 
pieces and shunt block cut on an are to 


$ 1€/ reduce air gap, taken in connection with 
in this} other 


there was considerable doubt as to the 
patentability of the claim over the com- 
bination of references cited, there was, 
according 
transformer on the market entirely sat- 
isfactory for the uses to which his trans- 
former was especially adapted, for radio | moved transversely to the plane of the 
sets, and none was shown in the prior | 
jart, and the device had gone on 
+>|market and seemed to fill a want that 
t| had not previously been satisfied, and | 


fithat the claim should therefore be al-| 
ernment than| lowed. 


RADE MARKS: Descriptive Terms: “Calcyanide.”—Where it was stipu- 
lated that “calc” had been written for calcium in compound words in- 
cluding calcium, that it was common practice to write the words calcium 
cyanide either as two words or as a single word, and that calcium cyanide 
was the name of a chemical compound known for a number of years, hell: 
“Caleyanide” was descriptive of opposer’s goods, calcium cyanide, and not 
registrable—American Cyanamid Company v. California Cyanide Company. 
(Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1778, Col. 6 
(Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Confusing Similiarity: “Calcyanide”; “Caleium Cyan- 
ide.”—Where applicant sought registration of the notation “Calcyanide” 

for use on a fumigant and opposer had previously obtained a trade mark for 
“Calcium Cyanide” for goods having the same descriptive properties, held: 
“Caleyanide” was confusingly similar to opposer’s mark and not registrable. |] | 
—American Cyanamid Company v. California Cyanide Company. (Assistant. |}} 
eee) er of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1778, Col. 6 (Vol< |}! 
ume III. 


| Company has used the trade mark ‘Cal- 


fumigants, and that the trade mark ‘Cal- 
cyanide’ is deceptively similar thereto.” 


| Reasons for Dismissal 
‘Are Given by Examiner 


| The examiner of interferences.in his 
| decisions (January 18, 1928, and April 9, 
1928) gives as his reasons for dismissing 
| the notice of opposition, that the op- 
| poser’s trade mark “Calcium Cyanide” 
does not perform the function of indi- 
cating origin, but does perform the func- 
tion of descriptiveness; that it is not 


and that where confusion in trade is re- 
lied upon by the opposer as the sole 
|ground for refusing aa, it - 

7 7; essential that the mark relied upon be 
Where Found to Fill Want unt Industry | =" by the opposer. The examiner 
tion Beckwith v. Commissioner of Pat- 
j ents (274 O. G. 618; 252 U. S. 538; 1920 
Cc. D. 471). 

The case cited is authority for the 
proposition that the Trade Mark Regis- 
tration Act (February 20, 1905) prohibits 
'the registration of trade marks which 


a g — x aie - oo Stent’ ts consist merely in words or devices which 


Torner. If appellant desires a rehearing | the =. of ~ (aye ml angen 
;as to the newly cited patent, he is en- they. ee but it i t au- 
titled to ‘the options provided by quality of such goods; but it is ney ae: 
Rule 139. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed and further rejection is made in 
' view of the new reference. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149. | 

Petition for rehearing: 

This case is before us on a petition | 
{for a rehearing under the provisions of 
Rule 139. Accompanying the petition is 
an affidavit of Frank J. Kaehni, one of 
the joint inventors, which has been re- 
ferred to the Primary Examiner for re- 
| port to this Board but he adheres to his 
| original opinion that claim 1 is unpat- 
entable over the art cited by him. 

The French Patent No. 480526 dis- | 
closes a transformer of the type claimed 
by appellant but the shunt block 7 is 


Overruling Decision of Examiner. 
4 


APPEAL No.| vary the voltage and in view of ths 
975, BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1683389 was issued Sep- 
4, 1928, for transformers, to 








. 


Taxing of Insurance 


Bates & Macklin for applicant. < ; ° 
Companies Explaine 


The transformer as set forth in claim 


Commissioner Consolidates In- 
come of Subsidiaries. 
By F. S..GETTLE, 


Audit Review Division, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


art showing this feature. 
On rehearing it was found that while 


venience or for the purposes of meeting 
with legal requirements, organize supsid- 
iary corporations to transact a particular 
branth of the insurance business or to 


to appellant’s affidavit, no 


illustrate, a large insurance company 
may organize a separate corporation for 
the purpose of dealing in its own securi- 
ties, or a separate corporation may be 


core to vary the voltage in the secon- 
dary. It is contended by the appellant 
that the laterally adjustable shunt block | 
is unsatisfactory for use in radio sets 
j for the reason that there is necessarily 
some looseness between the screw 
The full text of the decision of the | threads which causes a very objection- 


the 


| to various parcels of realty, supervising 
the office buildings thereon, collecting 


* j 7, © r, © + os e . . 
present time, the American Cyanamid| identical with a registered or kno 


| cium Cyanide’ in interstate commerce for! 


| owned by the opposer, since any one has, 
|the right to*use it in trade _to. obtain | 
| therefrom the function of descriptiveness; | 


| 


| 


\ 


| 
| 





| 


cites as authority for the last proposi-| « 


| 


t 


Insurance companies often, for con- | 


| 


| 


| 


Of Registration Act 
“Provided, That trade marks which a 
trade mark owned and in use by anoth 


and appropriated to merchandise Of th 
same descriptive properties, or which ¢ 


| nearly resemble a registered or know 


trade mark owned and in use by anothe 
and appropriated to merchandise of tl 
same descriptive préperties as to be like 
to cause confusion or mistake in tl 
mind of the public or to deceive pu 
chasers shall not be registered: Provide 
That no mark which consists mere 


:* * * in words or devices which are d) 


script®e of the goods with which the 
are used, or of the character or qualit 
of such goods, * * * shall be registere 
unc»: the terms of this Act.” 

The “requirement of the statute thi 
no trade mark shall be refused registri 
tion, except in designated cases, is- ju: 
as imperative as the prohibition of tt 
proviso against registration in case 
specified.” (Beckwith v. Commissionc 
of Patents, supra.) 

The statute also provides (Sec. 6) tha 

Any person who believes he would t 
damaged by the registration of a mat 
may oppose the same by filing notice « 
opposition, stating the grounds therefo 
in the Patent Office * * *.” 

Where an applicant in filing an appl 
cation for registration of a trade mat 
is pursuing a statutory right in a leg: 
manner, there can be no damage 1 
others, in the eye of the law. It is 7 
those cases in which registration is pos 
tively prohibited by the said Act th 


‘others may suffer legal damage. 


The opposer believes that it would \y 
damaged by the registration of the appl 
cant’s mark. The reason stated in i 
notice of opposition as to why it woul 


ibe damaged is that the applicant’s maz 


is deceptively similar to the opposer 
mark, which had been adopted and appr« 
priated by the opposer to goods havin 
the same descriptive properties prior t 
the date of alleged use by the applican 

While the opposer mentioned but or 
way in which it would be damaged b 
the registration of the applicant’s mar] 
yet no reason is apparent why it ma 
not be permitted to show other way 
in which such registration would damag 
it in its business. 


engage in some collateral business. To! Holds That Opposer 


Was Within Legal Rights 


From the above it tis apparent the 
the opposer was within its legal right 


formed for the purpose of holding title | in opposing the registration of the appl 


cant’s mark; and the question raised fc 
decision is the right of the applicant t 
register its mark and not whether th 


is war than the preparations for and en- rentals, and’ disposing of the property 


at a profit. 

Sections 246 and-247 of the revenue 
acts of 1921, 1924 and 1926, provided that 
| insurance companies should be taxed on 

income from interest, dividends and rents | eyiticism of the opposer’s mark as bein 
and on premiums earned on insurance | descriptive, and therefore not “owned 
contracts. These s@gtions of the taxing | by the opposer, it may be stated that 

laws did not provide for the taxing of jis difficult to see in what respect th 


Court obtained a copy, were very full, and A aR 
it does not appear at all that the failure er poe a, ti 
to be heard was the fault of anyone but i? reas eS Contenion 
the owners.)—is surely purely personal that the United States had no power 
sis od : 7 mere |to eondemn without the consent of the 


: ; | : . jgs-| able humming noise. The examiner’ 
And earlier in the opinion: “phe | Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis | £ e aminer’s 


pinion: — ai 5 ee ea aS in-| reply to this argument is that if this 
powers vested by the Constitution in i ied ie a in-Chief Skin jform of shunt block is unsuitable for 
| general government demand for _their | This is an appeal from the final re-|@Ppellant’s purpose it was only neces- 
| exercise the acquisition of lands in all} jection of claim 1 reading as follows: sary for him to examine the art for a 
to those owners and to be taken advan-| ciate is that there i ee ‘tity, | the States. These are needed for forts, | 

tage of only by them. 20 Corpus Juris, | } s that there is no such constitu- 


th i se are | “1, In a transformer, the combination; ™ore satisfactory form such as the 
641. It might render the title of the tional limitation on the power of the | 2*mories and arsenals, for navy yards) of a closed magnetic core in substan-|Totary shunt block shown in Hull's. 
United States voidable but not void. In Federal Government. Although, as we 


6 ee, te custom houses, post | tially rectangular form, a primary wind-| It might also be held that the French 
the second place, the Fifth Amendment | have seen, it is not necessary to a de- | . ouses, and for other ing associated with one leg of the core, | Patent discloses the use of a manually 
Siege does not ‘apply to the exact sit. | Cision, we shall discuss this attempted | 


opposer’s mark is a technical trade marl 
‘or whether the opposer is the owne 
| thereof, as might be inferred from thj 
examiner’s decision. 

In connection with the examiner 


~ 


public uses. If the right to acquire! secondary Winding associated with the | @djustable shunt block and an automati- 
uation, and it has been so held by the} 


United States Supreme Court repeat- 
edly: In U. S. v. Chemical Foundation, 
272 U. S. 1, the Court said, at page 11: 

“Congress was untrammeled and free 
to authorize the seizure, use or appro-| 
priation of such properties without any | 
compensation te the owners. There is no 
constitutional prohibition against con- 
fiscation of enemy properties.” Brown v. 
United States, 8 Cranch 110, 122: Miller | 
v. United States. 11 Wall. 268, 305, et 
seq.: Kirk v. Lynd. 106, U. S. 315, 316; 
Stoehr v. Wallace, 255 U. S. 239, 245:! 
White v. Mechanics Security Corp., 269 
U. S. 283, 300. (United States v. Chemi- 
cal Foundation. 272 U. S. 1, 11.) 

For a recent opinion see Klein v. Pal-/ 
mer, 18 F. (2d) 932, 9384 (C. C. A. 2).! 
We have not the space to discuss the 
philosophy of war expressed first after 
the Confiscation Acts of 1861 and 1862 


| Because the phrase, “purchased with the 
;consent of the legislature,” occurs in a 





in Miller v. United States. 78 U. S. 286, 
305. It was thus expressed by Mr. Justice 
Strong, who wrote the opinion in that | 
case: “The whole doctrine of confiscation 
is built upon the foundation that it is! 
an instrument of coercion, which, by de- 
priving an enemy of property within! 
reach of his power, whether within his 
territory or without it, impairs his abil- 
ity to resist the confiscating government, 
while at the same time it furnishes to 
that government meants for carrying on 
the war.” 

And finally the question is res judicata. 


Certainly the city is in privity with the! 


steamship companies in respect to the 
subject matter of this litigation, and the 
judgments against the latter are accord- 
ingly binding on it. 34 Corpus Juris 
1009. Hart Steel Co. v. Railroad Sup- 
ply Co., 244 U. S. 294; Such judgments 
have been rendered as to both com- 
panies; the North German Lloyd in 61 
Court of Claims 138 (in which Miller 
v. U. S. above cited, is followed—page 


142), certiorari denies 270 U. S. 545, and! 


interpretation of the Constitution in the} 
hope that it- may not be again urged. | 
The point can be thus summed up. | 


| 


part of the Constitution where the power | 


| to exercise exclusive legislation (juris- | 


diction) over certain places is given to 
the Congress, vefore that body has 
no power to acq » title to any p’ace 
except with such consent The mere 
statement of this propositicn vould seem 
to us to carry its own refuis‘ion and 
disclose its character as a complete non- | 
sequitur. ; 


No Express Prohibition 


In Constitutional Provision 


The constitutional provision contains 
no express prohibition. When such was 
their intention, the ‘Framers’ had no| 


hesitation in speaking out. They did so|of the State; but it can never _confer| block are cut on an are to reduce the 


in the section following the one under | 
consideration, and again in the amend- 
ments comprising the “Bill of Rights.” 

Resort must then be made to the argu- 
ment that, having been given this ex- 
press power with reference to certain 
lands, therefore the powers of Congress 
are exhausted in the premises, and that 
no other lands can be acquired in any 
other way. This theory overlooks two 
essential factors. 

First, the subject to which the claim 
is directed is not the acquisition of legal 
title at all, but the exercise of juris- 
diction—an entirely different matter. 
This appears from the plain words em- 
ployed. The cases from the beginning 
have acknowledged this distinction and 
have interpreted “to exercise like au- 
thority” tu mean jurisdiction. In United 
States v. Cornell (1819) Fed. Cas. No. 
14867, Mr. Justice Story said: 

“But, although the United States may 
; well purchase and hold lands for pub- 
| lic purposes, within the territorial limits 
of a State, this does not of itself oust 


property for such uses may be made a 
barren right by the unwillingness of | 
property holders to sell, or by the action 
of a State prohibiting a sale to the Fed- 
eral Government, the constitutional | 
grants of power may be rende | 
tory, and the Government is dependent 
for its practical existence upon the will| 
of a State, or even upon that of a private | 
citizen.” 

Even more directly in point the Court | 
has found the case of Stockton v. Balti- 
more & N. Y. R. R. Co., 32 Fed. 11 
which the very objection raised he 
put forward for the State of New Jersey | 
by its Attorney Genera], and Mr. Justice | 
Bradley, sitting in his own circuit, de-| 
cided, contra, and said: 


_“The consent of a State may some| je 
times facilitate the execution of a power, | in 
as the consent to the use of the prisons, 


, injof the core but preventing axial and| 
re was| lateral movement thereof.” i] 


pieces carried by the remaining legs * 
the core, a shaft located midway be-! . 2 
tween the pole pieces, a shunt block of | Voltage, which supports the examiner’s 
magnetic material carried by the shaft | statement that it is well recognized in 
red nuga-| and having curved 


opposite leg, inwardly projecting pole | cally adjustable 


surfaces comple- | 


|mentary to said pole pieces, the width| Which has a movable element that 


| 


The references relied upon are: Hull, 


735103, August 4, 1903; and French pat- 
ent to Torner, 480526, May 29, 1916. 


The construction covered by the re-| 
cted claim is substantially that shown | 
the patent to Hill, except that the 


core is provaded with pole pieces and 


court houses, and other public buildings| the ends of the pole pieces and shunt 


power;” 
And again, “One argument for the po- 


sition is that no part of the territory | 


of one sovereign can be acquired by | 


another except by conquest or ces- 
sion; and therefore, in a case like 


| 


the present, where conquest is out of | 
the question, it can only be acquired by} 


cession; and this conclusion is supposed 
to be affirmed and provided for in our 
Federal system by the seventeenth para- 
graph of section 8, art. 1, Const., which 


gives to Congress power to exercise ex-! 
clusive legislation ‘over all places pur-| 


chased by the consent of the legislatur 
of the State in which the same shall be, 


|for the erection of forts, magazines, 


arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings.’ It is argued that this is the 
only constitutional method by which the 
United States Government can obtain the 
possession and use of lands within a 
State, especially of lands belonging to 
the State. 
To be continued in the issue of 
September 18 


| 


air gap. There would be no invention, 
in view of the French patent to Torner, 


in applying this feature to the Hull con- 
struction. 


Discusses Variation 


Of Voltage by Shunt Block 


The brief objects to Hull as a refer- 
ence for the reason that the shunt block | 
is not manually adjusted to vary the | 
secondary voltage but is balanced by a| 
spring and is rotated by magnetic at- 
traction to produce a constant voltage. 


shunt block, the first 
form being adapted to produce a varia- 
ble voltage, ‘and the latter a constant 


the art “that any regulating device 


is 


of the block being substantially equal to ;™oved in response to changes in a reg- 
the width of the pole pieces, means as- | Ulated quantity may be used to regulate 
sociated with the core for supporting|in the same manner with manual ad- 
said shaft and for holding it in adjusted | Justment of the movable member.” 

| position, said means permitting rotation | 


Questions Invention 
n Adjustment of Core 


With this in view, it may be ques- 
tioned whether invention would be in- 
volved in merely making the pivoted 


core of Hull’s manvally adjustable in; 
order to produce a variable voltage in| 
the secondary. If this change were. made | 


it would still be necessary to add the 
pole pieces and to round the ends of the 
shunt block to conform thereto in order 
to reduce the air gap. It was for the 
purpose of showing this feature in a 
similar relation that the patent to Rol- 
linson was cited. * 

Both the appellant and the examiner 
discount this reference for the reason 
that the primary coil is wound on the 
pivoted element which requires the block 
to act as a series rather than a shunt 
block but the specification states on 
page 1, line 80, that when the primary 
coil with its core H is rotated to 90 de- 
grees from the pole pieces the magnetic 


It is, however, old in Torner to vagy the | flux will pass to right and left along 


€| voltage by a lateral movement of the | the secondary core but will shunt the 


polar projection B and C, and that in| 
any intermediate position a varying 
voltage will be generated in the secon- 
dary. It seems to use that movement 


shunt block, and there would seem to be 
nothing inventive in substituting the ro- 
tating shunt black of Hull far that 
of Torner. Such a rotating shunt 


any income other than that derived from 
the sources enumerated. If an insurance 
company disposed of some of its securi- 


these profits were untaxed. 
Including of Gain. 


Suppose it was a subsidiary corpora- 
tion, a noninsurance company and a sep- 
arate legal entity, that received this 
profit from the sale or disposition ‘of se- 
curities or other property. A question 
was whether this corporation was re- 
quired to include this gain in its tax- 
able income. ; 

Many insurance companies in filing 
their consolidated returns fail to report 
as taxable this income from their subsid- 
iaries. They contend that since the prin- 
cipal reporting company is an insurance 
company, the~consolidated income must 
be computed under the provisions of the 
law relating exclusively to insurance 
companies, 


- The commissioner determines the net 
a of these subsidiaries under the 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 








tion in making the substitution above 
described, it remains’ that, according to 
appellant’s affidavit,. there was no trans- 
former in the market and none abso- 
lutely disclosed by the art which was 
entirely satisfactory for the uses td 
which his transformer is 
adapted and no one seems to have per- 
ceived the possibilty of making the 
necessary combination of old devices 
prior to invention. In view of the fact 
that the device has gone on the market 


especially 


block is old in the patent to Rollin- 


of the core H will shunt more or less; and seems to fill a want which had. not 


son, No. 815863, March 20, 1906, al-|of the magnetic lines away from the| previously been satisfied, we hesitate to 
wound on the shunt blgck and the sec-| pole pieces and the action of the block|say that what appellant has done may 
though in this patent the primary coil is| and pole pieces is analogous to, or a|not amount to invention. We therefore 
ondary on the pole pieces.. This patent | mere reversal of, that in appellant’s. reverse the decision of the Primary Ex- 
does, however, show the rotary shunt While it seems that there is consid-;aminer and hold claim 1 to be patent- 
and arcuate pole pieces, adjustable to | erable doubt as to the matter of inven- | able, 


opposer’s mark is descriptive and they 
fore, not a subject to be exclusively use 
by the opposer as a trade mark, whil 


: ties and realized a large profit thereon|on the other hand, the applicant’s mar 
or sold a parcel of realty at.a large profit, |is nondescriptive and registrable as 


trade mark for the exclusive use of th 
applicant. A comparison of the tw 
marks shows that they have the sam 
characteristics as to appearance ani 
meaning. The applicant’s mark consist 
merely in writing calcium cyanide as or} 
word, omitting the syllables “cium” c 
the first. By stipulation it is agreed the 


'“cale” has been written for calcium i 


compound words including calcium; alsf 
that it is common practice to write th} 
words calcium cyanide either as tw 
words or as a single word. It is alg 
stipulated that calcium cyanide is t 
name of a chemical compound known fd 
a number of years. | 
With this understanding of the fac 
involved it must be held that the appl 
cant’s mark is a mere variant of t 
opposer’s mark, and is descriptive’ of t 
chemical compound calcium cyanide; alg 
that the opposer -would be damaged 
the registration of said mark for 1 
reasons (1) that the applicant’s mar 
so nearly resembles the opposer’s mar 
as to be likely to cause’confusion or mis 
take in the public mind when concuy 
rently used on goods of the same descriy, 
tive properties; and (2) because sai) 
mark is descriptive of the opposer’ 
goods, or of the character or qualit 
of such goods. As was stated by th 
Supreme Court in, Beckwith v. Commis 
sioner of Patents, supra: i 
“Other like goods, equal to them i! 
all respects, may be manufactured o; 
dealt in by others, who, with equal truth 
may use, and must be left free to us¢ 
the same language of description in plac} 
ing their goods before the public.” ' 
The decision of the examiner of inter 
ferences is reversed. 
The opposition to the registration o 
the applicant’s mark is sustained. ’ 
September 8, 1928, 
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AvTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PreseNTeD Meretn, Berna 


PUBLISHED 


Witrnout CoMMENT By THE United States DAILy 


Tests of Inherent A ptitude for F lying 
Made on Prospective Army Aviators 


Self-Control and Ability to Maintain Balance Are Deter- 
mined; Health Is Studied Closely by Surgeons. 


The Office of the Chief of the | 
Army Air Corps has just made 
public an explanation of the Army 
standards for aviators and of the 
system of aviation medicine. The 
first part of the statement was 
printed in the issue of September 
15. The full text concludes: 

The Ruggles orientator 1s a mechani- 
cal device operated by controls similar to 
an airplane and during the last fiscal 
year it was adopted by the Flying Train- 
ing Department of the Army Air Corps 
as a means of estimating potential flying 
ability. It has no self-recording device 
and results depend upon opinion based on | 
the careful observation of trained flying} 
instructors habituated to its use. Its 
controls are so arranged as to be ac- 
tuated by the subject or by the observer 
and, since it puts the former in unusual 
positions likely to upset equanimity in 
individuals easily disturbed, it may bring 
to light wsychic weaknesses otherwise 
likely to escape detection. 


Growing Neéd Asserted 
For Reliable Test 


Like any other unfamiliar task, per- | 
formance in the orientator may demon- 
starte inherent awkwardness. Those who 
use it have great faith in it as a per- 
formance test to demonstrate that in- 
tangible factor, known as “inherent flying 
ability.” In the hands of specially trained 
flying instructors it is of potential value 
in selection as well as in training pro- 
cedure. At the present time the Ruggles 
orientator is being used as a guide in| 
selection and no candidate has been elim- 
inated on its findings without the con- 
currence of examining flight surgeons, 
who reach their conclusions independently 
by examination of the neuropsychic sys- 
tem. 

It is understood that the Navy has 
fitted a self-recording device to the Rug- 
gles orientator and contemplates exten- 
sive experimentation with a view to cor- 
relation with flying. 

There is a growing tendency toward 
conservation with regard to the various 
mechanical tests as well as toward opin- 
ions based on personality studios as a| 
means of predicting aptitude for avia- 
tion. Nevertheless, progressive experi- 
mentation is necessary and there is a 
real and growing need for some reliable 
test to measure the specific aptitude of a 
candidate before subjecting him to a task 
involving risk to life. 

The only new test which has been re- 
cently added to the examination for fly- 
ing as prescribed by Army Regulations 
40-110 is the self-balancing test for 
neuro-muscular equilibrium devised by 
Group Captain Martin Flack of the Royal 
Air Force. This test is practically a 
Romberg test with the candidate three | 








ing on one foot instead of both. Three 
trials are given to determine steadiness 
while so standing on each foot with the! 
foot closed. A normal man _ without 
functional or organic disturbances of the | 
nervous system should be able to exe-! 
cute this test. 

The second great problem in Aviation | 
Medicine is the care or conservation of! 
flying personnel. This, like selection, re- 
quires special training and necessitates 
conscientious application of medical 
knowledge to meet individual needs. So 
far as we know there is not, strictly 
speaking, an especial aviator’s disease in 
the sense of its being peculiar to flyers. 
Air sickness is similar to sea sickness 
and to swing sickness. Anoxemia has 
been encountered in mountaineers as 
well as in aviators. Dope poisoning oc- 
eurs on the ground and is encountered in 
other industries. Aviators, like other 
men, are subject to all sorts of diseases 
and injuries in addition to certain 
stresses and strains more or less occu- 
pational in character. A sick airman is, 
of course, unfit to fly, but a skilled and 
experienced flyer can safely compensate 
for physical defects which would right- 
fully exclude a candidate or ground a 
beginner. 

Flying demands reasonably good 
health and flyers should have careful 
medical supervision at all times. Prompt | 
measures should be taken for relief of} 
any condition which is at the time, or} 
later promises to become, cause for dis- 
qualification in flying. A slight ailment 
in a flyer is relatively more serious if it 
is of such nature or degree as to inter-| 
fere with his pursuit. Airmen realize this 
and are usually quick to seek medical ad- 
vice when occasion occurs. 


Professional Relation 
Between Surgeons and Fliers 


The personal and professional rela- 
tions between flight surgeons and flyers 
are, and should be, rather more intimate 
than usually necessary between medical 
officers and representatives of other 
arms of the service. Not only do flight 
surgeons render medical attendance to 
military personnel and to their families 
on flying fields as do other medical offi-| 
cers, but they must be constantly though 
unobtrusively observant of the health| 
and physical -condition of the flyer per-| 
sonnel under their care. ‘In addition to 
holding sick call for flying commands, | 
it is customary for a flight surgeon to; 
be present on the flying line daily in| 
order that he may assure himself that 
every flyer is feeling fit to fly before 
taking off. They invite consultation and | 
encourage confidence, with a view to 
rendering help. This attitude demands 
tact and is assisted by an approachable 
personality which avoids conflict without 








Method Shown for Fixing 
Insurance Company’s Tax 


‘ [Continued from Page 8.] 
®rovisions of the law relating to corpora- 
tions in general, then consolidates the in- 
come of the various companies compris- 
ing the affiliated group. 


Revenue Act of 1928. 


The revenue act of 1928, approved 
May 29, 1928, specifically provides as to 
the proper method of arriving at con- 
solidated net income where a gain has 
been realized by noninsurance subsid- 
jaries through the sale or other disposi- 
tion of property, such as securities, real 
estate, or other assets. Section 141(e) 
of that act provides that, beginning with 
the year 1929, an insurance company 
may not include in a consolidated re- 
turn the income of a corporation which 
is not an insurance company. Section 
204 of the 1928 act provides that gains 
from the sale or other disposition of 
property must be included in gross in- 
come of an insurance company. This lat- 
ter provision becomes effective with the 

able year 1928. 


| understand the task and viewpoint of 


| question by the Department of Com- 


sacrificing dignity or subverting profes- 
sional integrity. 

The flight surgeon does not confine his 
activities to conducting the annual, semi- 
annual and special physical examinations 
for flying required by Army regulations. 
He .operates the dispensary or hospital | 
on his field and attends the sick like 
other medical officers. He must be ca- 
pable of making a diagnosis and of 
rendering definitive treatment for those 
conditions encountered in general medi- 
cal and surgical practice. He looks 
after the sanitation of his field and su- 
pervises hygienic measures calculated to, 
conserve and improve the health of the 
command. Although he has a fair work- 
ing knowledge of the various specialties, 
which together comprise the major part 
of his own specialty, he does not pre- 
sume to compete with the most emi- 
nent specialists in each and all of these 
subjects. Wher in practice he encounters 
conditions beyond his professional quali- 
fications or facilities, he initiates trans- 
fer to a general hospital. 

In order that a medical officer may 


the flyer and the better to evaluate medi- 
cal matters in connection with aviation 
it is necessary that he fly. It is not; 
necessary that he be himself a pilot, but 
some dual instruction in flying is de- 
sirable to broaden his views, and there 
is no objection to his becoming a pilot 
provided he has sufficient aptitude and | 
time to qualify as such. Flying experi-| 
ence enables a medical officer to soive 
medical problems and reach decisions! 
otherwise less readily attainable. | 





Discusses Future 
Of Aviation Medicine 


With regard to the future of aviation 
medicine not much need be said since 
it has become evident to all that the 
future of aviation itself is assured and 
our profession must strive to keep pace 
with progress in flying. 

Within the past year nearly 300 promi- 
nent physicians throughout the country 
have been selected by the Bureau of 
Aeronauti¢s, Department of Commerce, 
to examine applicants for civil aviation. 
Examinations by flight surgeons of the 
Army and Navy are accepted without 


merce. This indicates not only the rapid 
advance of interest in aviation but also} 
the recognition of the fact that air pilots 
must be caréfully scrutinized before be- 
ing licensed to fly. 

The problems of aeronautics are be-| 
ing solved daily. Aircraft, although not 
yet fool-proof or self-operative, are be- 
ing constantly improved and standardized 
so that the safety factor is rising, while 
the human element remains compara- 
tively unchanged. The latter factor can 
only be improved in this generation by 
advancing medical methods and pro- 
cedures. j 
: There is room for much research and | 
investigation by those who select cpr | 





tion medicine as a specialty. It repre- 
sents opportunities for advancement in 
ophthalmology and otology, psychiatry | 
and practical psychology, as well as 
other branches of medicine and surgery. 
It offers a broad field for medical officers 
of the Army,’especiaily the younger men. 
There need be no fear that professional | 
opportunities will be restricted in the 
case of those who take up aviation medi- 
cine, since by so doing they do not and 
cannot abandon general practice, but on 
the contrary afe required to possess and 
apply a working knowledge in several 
recognized specialties, and this knowl- 
edge can only serve to increase their 
professional attainments and enhance | 
their value to the country. 


Increase Is Indicated 


In World Wool Clip 


{Continued from Page 5.] | 
able that the wool clip for 1927 in Eng-| 
land, Wales and Ireland will show a! 
slight reduction from the amount pro- 
duced in 1927. Sheep numbers as of 
June 1, 1928, in England, Wales and all 
Ireland, numbered 20,334,000, a reduction 
of 2 per cent compared with 1927. There | 
was a 4 per cent reduction in England 
and Wales and a 6 per cent increase in; 
Ireland. This is the first time a decrease 
has been registered in England and 
Wales since 1922. Breeding ewes in 
England and Wales were also less in 
1928 thah in 1927 by 2 per cent. No es-| 
timate of sheep numbers in Scotland for | 
1928 is as yet available. The number 
in the United Kingdom and Irish Free | 
State. 

Receipts, Stocks an¢ Disposals: 
Season 1928-29.—Receipts of wool for | 
July, the first month of the 1928-29 a 


; Son, were smaller in both Australia and 


Argentina than for the same month last | 
season. This decrease in receipts com-} 
pared with last year can probably be 


| accounted for by the fact that shearing 


last season: Was unusually early due ts| 
the abnormally dry weather, especially | 
in Australia’ Disposals for the first 
month of this season ia Australia were 
also below iast, while stocks of the new 
clip on hand,on July 51, 1928, were lower | 
than at the same date the preceding | 
season. | 

Season 1927-28.—Receipts of wool into | 
store in Australia for the 1927-28 sea-| 
son were 5 per cent lower than for the| 
preceding season and receipts at the Cen- | 
tral Produce Market, Buenos Aires, were | 
15 per cent lower. In Australia the de- | 
crease in disposals compared with the! 
preceding season was 6 per cent and the 
reduction in shipments 8 per cent in 
Argentina. Stocks at,the end of the 
season were higher in both countries than | 
at the end of the preceding season, but! 
considerably below the average for the 
five preceding seasons. Shipments from 
Uruguay for the season beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1927, up to Juiy 26, were about 1 
per cent above last season for the same 
period of time. | 


Army Orders 


Mstr. Sgt. William Stafford, O. D., will be 
placed upon the retired list at Frederick- 


placed upon the retired list at Fort Bar- 
rancas, Fla. 

Capt. Clifford A. Eastwood, Cav., orders 
of February 7 amended; cssigned to ad- 
vanced course, Cavalry School, Fort Riley, 
Kans. 

Maj. John H. Sturgeon and First Lieut. 
Hugh R. Gilmore, jr., Med. Corps, detailed 
as members of officers to meet at Washing- 
ton to examine applicants for appointment 
in the Corps of Chaplains. 

Second Lieut. Cader Warren Cheatham, 
O. D. Res., ordered to active duty at Rock 
Island Arsenal, III. 

Each of the following-named officers who 
were excepted from duty with +he troops 


town, . 
Tech. Sgt. George R. Swett, O. D., will be 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast~ organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 

. 1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not Jeaious of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Construction of Irrigation Works and Selection 
Of Settlers Directed by Bureau of Reclamation 


Topic 36—Land Policies. 


Second Article—Reclamation Activities. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Land 
Policies. 


By Dr. Elwood Mead, 


Commissioner of Reclamation. 


reclamation act of June 17, 1902, and for the 

continued work of the Bureau of Reclamation 

is that it has provided an agency by which the 
Federal Government can construct irrigation works too 
difficult and costly for private enterprise. By doing 
this the Government has utilized enormous quantities 
of water which would otherwise run to waste and vast 
areas of arid and semi-arid land, whose development 
is dependent on irrigation, which would otherwise re- 
main unpeopled and worthless. 


In order, however, that these expensive works shall 
justify their cost, it is essential that the Federal irri- 
gation projects afford opportunities for properly quali- 
fied country-minded men and women to obtain homes 
where they can earn a comfortable living and repay 
construction costs. 

The history of the Bureau of Reclamation has demon- 
strated conclusively that settlers with inadequate capi- 
tal and no farming background other than a desire to 
“make the desert blossom” are wholly unfitted for the 
arduous task of turning raw land into a producing and 
paying farm capable of supporting a family and meet- 
ing the Government’s construction and operation and 
maintenance charges. In recent years the work of the 
Bureau has been concentrated on meeting this human 
problem adequately and in placing the economic and 
social conditions of the projects on as high a plane 
as the engineering works. 


T=: underlying reason for the passage of the 


* 


THE first step has been an economic survey of the 
operating projects and a readjustment of their 
financial conditions. Under the adjustment act, passed 
in 1926, and subsequent legislation the project lands 
have been classified as to their potential productivity 
and the unsuitable land eliminated with entire can- 
cellation or suspension of the construction charges 
against it. 


New contracts have been entered into with the water 
users by which the term of repayment has been ex- 
tended to as long as 40 years, without interest on the 
investment. In some cases repayment has been based 
on a percentage of the average annual crop value, 
extending the payments over an even longer period. 
Settlers on new land opened to entry are now selected 
on the basis of approved qualifications of industry, ex- 
perience, character and capital. 


No longer is it possible for a man with a shoestring 
and a misguided belief that he is a farmer to take up 
public land on a Federal irrigation project. As a con- 
sequence scores of misfits are weeded out every year 
by the project examining boards. Every qualified ap- 
plicant must now have had at least two years’ farm- 
ing experience, preferably in an irrigated region, and 
must have at least $2,000 in cash or its equivalent in 
livestock, farming implements, or other assets deemed 
by the examining board to be as useful to him as cash. 


A forward step has been made in placing on the 
projects an economic adviser to assist the settlers in 
planning their agricultural programs, organizing co- 
operative associations for the orderly marketing of 
crops and the purchase of farm supplies, and in general 
helping to place the projects on a sound economic and 
social basis. 

* * * 

STEPS have also been taken to prevent speculation 

in irrigable land and the pyramiding of land prices 
which have ruined many an otherwise excellent pros- 
pect. Much of the uncultivated land on the new projects 
is held in large areas in private ownership. Before 
contracts are entered into for the development of a 
project such privately owned lands are appraised by 
a board of independent appraisers, their value being 
determined as undeveloped land and without reference 
to the proposed irrigation development. 


Values of such undeveloped land range from $1 to 
$15 per acre, depending on depth and character of soil 
and the smoothness or unevenness of the land, which 
affect the cost of preparing it for irrigation. Con- 
tracts entered into with these land owners provide that 
all land held in a single ownership of more than 160 
acres shall be sold to settlers at not more than the ap- 
praised value. 

* * * 

Lands held in ownerships of less than 160 acres, 
which have also been appraised on the same basis as 
described above, may be sold for more than the ap- 
praised value on condition that 50 per cent of the selling 
price in excess of the appraised value shall be turned 
over in cash to the irrigation district as a credit to 
the water right of that particular piece of land. 


The salutary effect of these so-called “excess” and 
“incremented value” contracts in holding down the price 
of land to a figure that a prospective settler can pay 
is self-evident. Instead of investing his entire capital 
in land and having nothing left for development, he is 
now able to purchase his farm at a reasonable figure 
and conserve his usually meager capital in the erec- 
tion of farm buildings and fences, sinking a well, 
stocking his farm, and purchasing necessary seed and 
farm implements. 


N THREE projects the Bureau holds options on 
farms in private ownership which are being sold 
to settlers on amortized payments over a period of 20 
years. These farms were also appraised at reasonable 
prices by independent appraisers. Wherever such 
farms contained habitable dwelling houses they have 
been purchased by a high type of settler, but the lack 
of dwellings has had a markedly restraining influence 
on the disposal of otherwise attractive purchases. 


Inadequate capital holds back many who would 
otherwise make splendid farmers on public land. Take 
the case of a new settler entering a public land farm 
unit and having available cash of only $2,000. From 
the beginning he is laboring under an almost insuper- 
able handicap. Necessary expenditures deplete his 
meager funds to an alarming degree. He must pro- 
vide some sort of a house for himself and his family 
and shelter for his livestock if he is fortunate enough 
to possess them, or he must purchase them for the 
immediate work on his farm unit. The land must 
be cleared of sagebrush and leveled so that the irriga- 
tion water will flow evenly over the surface. Fences 
must be erected, seed purchased, and funds must be 
available to buy food for the family and feed for his 
stock, If sickness develops he has an added worry 
and expense. 

* * * 


These and other items quickly eat up the new set- 
tler’s capital and he attempts by applying for credit 
to tide over the period before he can cash in on some 
of his crops. Again he is handicapped because he is 
a newcomer in the locality and has not yet established 
a credit basis. The Federal Farm Banks afford him 
no relief as his farm is still in an undeveloped state 
and he has not yet received patent from the Govern- 
ment. The local banks, if they will extend credit to 
him at all, will do so only on short time notes and at 
rates of interest ranging from 8 to 10 per cent. The 
local general store may carry him for a few months 
for a limited amount of food, seed and other necessary 
supplies, but also at ruinous interest rates. 


The far-sighted, hard headed farmer of small means 
who visualizes the difficulties that beset his path in the 
early years of developing an irrigated farm unit will 
not undergo the hardships which they entail. He will 
seek some other locality where he can purchase a farm 
already developed, or invest his capital in some other 
manner. In other words, the very men most needed 
on these irrigated areas are driven away and those 
who do attempt the task are frequently a much poorer 
type of farmer, many of whom are foredoomed to 
failure. 

* * * 


T HAS been shown by every economic study made 
by the Bureau that a settler should have available 
cash or credit to the amount of $5,000 to $7,000 in 
order to meet the necessary expenses of the first years 
of developing the raw land into a producing farm. 
Many settlers need even more. The records of the 
Bureau show that more than 50 per cent of the ap- 
plicants for farms on the projects have only $2,500 
or less. 


To supplement this, long-time credit at a low in- 
terest rate should be available. The Federal Farm 
Banks will loan only on developed and patented prop- 
erty. Local banks loan for only short periods and 
at rates of interest too high for the ordinary settler 
to meet. The situation calls for the establishment of a 
credit fund, either by the Federal Government, the 
States, or some private agency, which may be used, 
under adequate safeguards, to supplement the usually 
meager capital of the settler and thus enable him to 
bring his farm into production in the shortest pos- 
sible time and establish himself as an asset in the 
community. Funds should also be available for the 
preparation of the land for crops before settlement 
takes place, and for the erection of necessary build- 
ings, payment for which should be amortized over a 
long period. 

* * * 


Financial aid to the settler has been recognized in 
many foreign countries for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury as an essential element in the successful farm 
development of irrigated areas. The necessity for a 
similer policy in the United States is becoming more 
and more apparent to those who have made a study of 
conditions here if reclamation is to be placed on a 
sound business basis. 


Monumental engineering works, however well con- 
structed, are of little economic value to the develop- 
ment of an irrigated community unless they are ac- 
companied by a thorough classification of the land to 
be reclaimed, careful selection of settlers, reasonable 
prices for the land with payments spread over a long 
period of time, long-time loans at low interest rates 
to supplement the small cash capital of the settlers, 
expert advice in farming operations, and the develop- 
ment of cooperative buying and selling organizations. 
Under such conditions a settler on a Federal reclama- 
tion project will have a reasonable chance to succeed, 
and the primary function of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion will have been accomplished. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 18, the first of a series on 
Trade Promotion, Dr. Julius Klein, chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, will tell of 
the work of his organization. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


hereby removed from the excepted list: 
Lieut. Col. Frank W. Wood, Med. Corps; 
Maj. Francis X. Strong, O. D. 

Sgt. Harry Kinsler, Field Art., orders of 
September 8 amended; to Fort Monmouth, 


oa 

Capt. Abraham R. Ginsburgh, Field Art., 
from Governors Island, N. Y., to Fort 
Robinson, Nebr. 

First Lieut. Marion L. Elliott, Air Corps, 
orders of May 19 amended; tiavel expenses 
to be charged to 48 MB 60 P 5067 A 6300-9. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Alfred Doucet, desp. ors. Aug. 16, 
1928, modified. To U.S. 8. Mercy. 

Lieut. Ewell K. Jett, det. Office 
Communs.; to U. 8S. 8S. Mercy. 

Lieut. Benjamin C. Purrington, det. Navy 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to U. §S. S. 
Chaumont. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Daniel B. Candler, jr., det. 
Columbia University; to U. 8. S. Flusser. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Charles W. Humphreys, to 
duty U. 8S. 8S. Oklahoma. 

Ens. Welford C. Blinn, det. Navy Rifle 
Team, Camp Perry, Ohio; to U. 8. 8. 
Neches, 


Naval 


» 


ij 


Ens. Seth A. Shepard, det. Navy Rifle; Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio; to 


Team, to U. & 8. 


Mahan. 

Ch. Mach. Asa M. Gainer, det. Office of 
Res. Inspr. of Nav. Mat’l, San Pedro, Calif.; 
to U. S. 8S. California. 

El. Lawrence E. Barton, det. U. 8. 8. 
Cincinnati; to U. S. S. Dobbin. 

Ch. El. Roscoe C. Reese, det. Navy Yard, 
Norfolk, Va.; to U. 8. S. Cincinnati. 

Ch. El. Wallace C, Schlaefer, det. Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to U. S. 8S. Altair. 

Comdr. Henry B. LeBourgeois, det. Nav. 
Sta., Tutuila, Samoa; to Off. in Chg., Br. 
Hydrographic Office, New Orleans, La. 

Comdr. Vaughn V. Woodward, to treat- 
ment, Nav. Hosp., New York, N. Y. 

Licut. (j. g.) Walter C. Dey, jr., det. 
U. S. S. Nokomis; to temp. duty Office 
Naval Communications, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Anthony Kennedy, jr., det. 
Navy Rifle Team, Camp terry, Ohio; to 
U. S. S. Wright. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Morton C. Mumma, jr., det. 
Navy Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio; to 
Subm. Div. 8. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John M. Sweeney, det. U. 
8S. S. Hannibal; to Asiatic Station. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Murray J. Tichenor, det. 


Camp Perry, Ohio; 


U. S. S. Arizona. 

Ch. Bosn. Oscar Benson, det. command 
U. S. S. Mahopac; to U. 8S. 8S. Tennessee, 

Ch. Bosn. George Cregan, det. 3rd Nav. 
Dist.; to U. S. 8. Falcon. 

Ch. Bosn. Frederick J. David, det. U. 
S. S. Tennessee; to Navy Yard, Puget 
Sound, Wash. 

Ch. Bosn. Richard E. Hawes, det. U. 8. 
S. Falcon; to Subm. Bose, New London, 
Conn. 

Ch. Bosn. Philip J. Kelly, det. Navy Yard, 
Boston; to U. 8, 8. Falcon. 

Ch. Bosn. Richard Monks, det. U. S. S. 
Mallard; to 3rd Nav Dist. 

Ch. Mach. Leroy Neil, det. Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; to U. S. S. Robin. 

Ch. Mach, John A. Peckham, det. U. 8S. 
8S. Contocook; to continue treatment, Nav. 
Hosp., Newport, R. I. 

Ch. El. Ralph 8S. Lunney, det. U. S. S. 
Dobbin; to Gen. Elec. Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

El. Samuel A. Devlin, det. U. 8. 8. Penn- 
sylvania; to Am. Brown Boveri Eleet. 


|Corp., Camden, N. J. 
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Betts, Edwin Morris. teterothallism in 
Ascobolus carbonarius. Betts. (Thesis 
(Ph, D.)—University of Virginia, 1927. 
Reprinted from American journal of 
botany, vol. xiii, no. 7. July, 1926.) p. 
427-432. Lancaster, Pa., 1926. 28-19483 

Brooks, Keith Leroy. Cross-reference study 
of Acts. 85 p. Los Angeles, Calif., The 

j Biola book room, 1928. 28-19667 


Downing, William Bell. Vocal pedagogy for 
student, singer and teacher. 76 p., illus. 
Boston, New York, etc., ©. Fischer, inc., 
1927. 28-19557 

| Dufford, George S. A peep at other people. 

94 p. Plainfield, N. J., G. S. Dufford, 1928. 

28-19689 


Duncan, Isadora. My life. 359 p. N. Y., Boni 
and Liveright, 1928. 28-19704 
Edmondson, Charles Howard. The ecology 
of an Hawaiian coral reef. (Bernice P. 
Bishop museum. Bulletin 45.) 64 p., illus. 
Honolulu, Hawaii, The Museum, 1928. 
28-19702 
Gardner, Henry Alfred. Physical and chemi- 
eal examination of paints, varnishes, 
lacquers and colors. 4th ed. 781, 255 p., 
illus. Washington, D. C., 
paint and varnish research, 1927. 
28-19554 
Gt. Brit. Local government board. Memoran- 
dum on closure of and exclusion from 
school. (Issued jointly by the Ministry 
of health and the Board of education.) 
31 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 
28-11037 
Gregory, John Walter. Human migration & 
the future; a study of the causes, effects 
& control of emigration. 218 p. London, 
Seeley, Service & co., 1928. 28-19694 
Gun, William Townsend Jackson. Studies 
in hereditary ability. 288 p. London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1928. 28-19674 
Hira-lal Haldar. Neo-Hegelianism. 493 p. 
London, Health, Cranton Itd., 1927. 
28-19675 
Hutcheson, Nora Orr. A sketch of Mother 
Hutcheson’s life. 62 p. Cincinnati, 0O., 
For the author by God’s Bible school and 
revivalist, 1928. 
| Johnstone, James. An _ introduction to 
oceanography, with special reference to 
geography and geophysics. 2d ed. com- 
pletely rev. 368 p., illus. London, Hodder 
and Stoughton limited, 1928. 28-19703 
| Knox, Charles Webster. .. . Studies on the 
genetics of plumage color in poultry, by 
C. W. Knox. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Iowa state 
college of agriculture and meck-nic arts, 
1927. Paper no. 12 from Iowa state col- 
lege Poultry husbandry department.) 
cover-title, 1 p. 1., p. 107-131. Ames, Ia., 
1927. 28-19452 
Laures, John. The political economy of 
Juan de Mariana, with a foreword by 
Edwin R. A. Seligman. 319 p. N. Y., Ford- 
ham university press, 1928. 








28-19693 


Laux, John Joseph. A course in religion for 
Catholic high schools and academies. 3 v. 
N. Y., Benziger brothers, 1928. 28-19671 

Lindsey, Glen Aven. Variation in bacteria. 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Illinois, 1928.) 7 p. Urbana, IIl., 1928. 

28-19486 

London, County council. Education commit- 
tee. . « Central schools—bias of cur- 
riculum. Report of the Elementary edu- 
cation sub-committee to the Education 
committee, 16th and 30th March, 1927. 
4 p. London, London County council, 1927. 

28-11045 

London. County council. Education dept. 

. . The London education service being 


The organization of education in London. 
119 p., illus. London, Printed for the Lon- 
don County council by Odhams press Itd., 
1927. 28-11024 
MacInnis, John Murdoch. Peter the fisher- 
man philosopher; a study in higher funda- 
mentalism. 214 p. Los Angeles, Calif., The 
Biola book room, 1927. 28-19670 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-23951. Fees—United States Commis- 
sioners. Where a State law authorizes a 
committing magistrate to grant a continu- 
ance on commitment charges, a United 
States commissioner is entitled, under sec- 
tion 1014, Revised Statutes, and the act of 
May 28, 1926, 29 Stat. 184, to the prescribed 
fees for temporary bonds, commitments and 
returns, and hearings on continued dates, 
subject to the statutory limitations, upon a 
reference to the State law and a showing 
that such continuance was demanded by 
either of the parties and the reason as- 
signed therefor. 

A commissioner is not entitled to a fee, 
under the act of May 28, 1896, as for draw- 
ing a bond of defendant and sureties, tak- 
ing acknowledgment of same, and justifica- 
tion of sureties when a defendant is re- 
leased on his own recognizance and, failing 
to secure sureties, is committed. 

A United States commissioner is en- 
titled to the fees authorized by the act of 
May 28, 1896, for hearings on criminal 
charges when the hearing is to quash a 
search warrant as provided in the Espio- 
nage Act of June 15, 1917, 40 Stat. 228, sub- 
ject to the statutory limitations. 

A-24082. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Burial 
Expenses. Under the act of May 29, 1928, 
45 Stat. 966, amending section 201, para- 
graph (f), subsection (2) of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, authorizing a maximyn al- 
lowance of $107 for funeral and burial ex- 
penses of veterans of any war, in lieu of 
$100 and not to exceed $7 for a flag as 
fixed by the earlier law, no claim will be 
entertained on the basis of the maximum 
amount of $107 where a claim on account 
of the same veteran was settled prior to 
May 29, 1928, under the earlier statute for 
the maximum amount of $100. 

A-24355. War service gratuity—$60 bonus. 
The war service gratuity provided by the 
Act of February 24, 1919, 40 Stat. 1151, to 
those serving in the military forces of the 
United States is not payable to draftees 
rejected and discharged on account of being 
physically disqualified for military service. 
1 Comp. Gen. 379. 





Production of Footwear 
Is Larger Than Last Year 


Footwear produced in the United 
States in July totaled 27,842,669 pairs 
as compared with 27,283,857 pairs in 
June, the Department of Commerce has 

| just stated. The statement, based on 
reports representing 1,309 factories in 
January, 1,311 in February, 1,307 in 
March, 1,300 in April, 1,294 in May, 1,- 
267 in June, and 1,249 in July, follows 
in full text: 

The total production of footwear dur- 
ing the month of July, 1928, was re- 
ported as 27,842,669 pairs as compared 
with 27,283,857 pairs in June, 1928. 
; Production for the period January-July, 
| 1928, amounted to 196,320,874 pairs 
/ and in the corresponding period of 1927 


El. Lester M. Larson, det. Office of Nav.| t® 192,848,024 pairs. Statistics for 1928 


Inspr. of Mach., Westinghouse El. & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; to U. 8. 8. 
Camden. 


fabric uppers and rubber soles, which 
properly pertain to the rubber industry. 


| abe been revised to exclude shoes with 


\ 
2 


Institute of | 


28-19673 | 


the 8th ed., rev., enl. and illustrated, of | 


Marshall, Chapman Frederick Dendy. Two 
essays in early locomotive history: I. The 
first hundred railway engines, Il. British 
locomotives in North America. 119 p., 
illus. London, The Locomotive publish- 
ing co., 1928. 28-19555 

Merchant, Raymond. . Synthesis in the 
pyridine-piperidine series. A _ synthesis 
of proline, (Abstrat of thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Illinois, 1918. Reprinted 
from the Journal of the American chemi- 
cal society, 50 (1928).) p. 1197-1201. 
Easton, Pa., 1928. 28-19487 


Merrihew, Stephen Wallis. The quest of the 
Davis cup, by... illustrated from photo- 
graphs covering the period 1900 to 1928 
and comprising 48 pages of plates in 
addition to a photogravure frontispiece of 
Hon. Dwight F, Davis. (The lawn tennis 
library, vi.) N. Y., American lawn tennis, 
inc., 1928, 28-19700 

| Phi delta phi. Directory of Phi delta phi, 
international legal fraternity. 10th ed. 
1507 p. Denver, 1927. 28-11027 


Playground and recreation association of 
America. Play areas, their design and 
equipment, prepared by Playground and 
recreation association of America. 206 
p., illus. N. Y., A. S. Barnes and co., 1928. 

28-19701 

Playne, Caroline Elisabeth. The pre-war 
mind in Britain; an historical review. 
444 p. London, Allen & Unwin, 1928. 

28-19697 

Rassweiler, Gerald Mark. The furnace 
spectrum of beryllium. (Abstract of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1928.) 
7 p. Urbana, Ill., 1928. 28-19484 

Rhoades, John Harsen. Random thoughts 
of a man at fifty; some in prose and some 
in verse, by John Harsen Rhoades, What 
do you think? 125 p. N. Y., The Knicker- 
bocker press, 1928. 28-19690 

Samuels, Charles Danziger. The oxidation 
of sulfur in alkali soil and its effect on 
the replaceable bases. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of California, 1926. Paper no. 
157, University of California, Graduate 
school of tropical agriculture and Citrus 
experiment station, Riverside, California.) 
26 p. Berkeley, Calif., 1927. 28-19453 

Seabrook, William Buehler, 1887. Adven- 
tures in Arabia among the Bedouins, 
Druses, whirling dervishes and Yezidee 
devil-worshippers, by . . . Illustrated with 
many photographs and with pen-drawings 
by A. G. Peck. 312 p., illus. London, 
Harrap, 1928. 28-19696 

Shepard, Mrs. Katherine. Farther fairer 
seas. 56 p. Atlanta,E. Hartsock, The 
Bozart press, 1928. 28-19686 

Stark, Orton Kirkwood. The protein metab- 
olism of the soybean. (Digest of thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 1926. Re- 
printed from American journal of botany, 
vol. xiv, no. 9. November, 1927.) p. 532-547. 
Urbana, Ill, 1927. 28-19485 

Stebbins, Roderick, 1859-1928. The Hill 
Cambridge, Printed at the Rivepside press, 
1928. 28-19451 

Stevens, Henry Bailey. Tolstoy; a play in 
seven scenes, 155 p. N. Y., Crowell, 1928. 

28-19687 

Thornton, Walter Miller. How to become a 
Christian; the message of a layman. 58 
p. N. Y., Revell, 1928. 28-19668 

Torrey, Charles Cutler. The second Isaiah; 
a new interpretation. 477 p. N. Y., Serib- 
ner, 1928. 28-19672 

Watson, Mrs. Annah Walker (Robinson). 
Pre-ordained. 28 p. Memphis, Press of 
Early-Freeburg co., 1928. 28-19688 

Western reserve university, Cleveland. 
Problems in education. Western reserve 
university centennial conferences: The 
junior college movement; The training of 
teachers; Research and training for re- 
search. November 12th and 13th, 1926. 
220 p. Cleveland, O., Western reserve 
university press, 1927. 28-11013 

Wightwick Haywood, Cecil Walter Ingle- 
field. To the mysterious Lorian Swamp; 
an adventurous & arduous journey of ex. 
ploration through the vast waterless 
tracts of unknown Jubaland. 275 p, Lon- 
don, Seeley, Service & co., 1927. 28-19698 

| Winter, Floyd Leslie. A statistical study of 
the Illinois chemical strains of corn. 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Illinois. 1928.) 5 p. Urbana, IIl., 1928. 

28-19454 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


Game Laws for the Season 1928-29. A Sum- 
mary of the Provisions of Federal, State 
and Provincial Statutes. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1575. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 6-384) 

Internal Revenue Bulletin, Digest No. 22, 
January, 1925-December, 1927. Issued by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treas- 
ury Department, Price, 85 cents. 

(22-26463) 

Postal Guide. Monthly Supplement, Vol. 8, 
No. 2, Subscription price, 50 cents a 
year. (4-18254) 

United States National Museum; Contribu- 
tions from the United States National 
Herbarium, National Academy of Sciences, 
Smithsonian Institution. List of publica- 
tions relating to these subjects for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 
Price list 55—10th edition. Free. 


: (25-27429) 
Transportation, Railroad and Shipping 
Problems, Postal Service, Telegraphs, 


Telephones. List of publications relating 
to these subjects for sale by Superintend- 
ent of Documents. Price list 25—16th 
edition. Free. (26-26255) 
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PAGE TE a 
Cost of Funerals 
For Veterans Is 
Fixed by Ruling 
Comptroller Explains Pay- 
ment of Claims for 


Expenses Under 
New Law. 


The Veterans’ Act of May 29, 1928, 
provides for the reimbursement of fu- 
neral and burial expenses on the basis ; 
of the maximum amount of $107 only in | 


cases where on claim was settled under ']} 


any earlier statute and also where a'! 
claim was settled for only a part of the 
amount of $100 authorized under 
earlier statute. | 

The Comptroller General, J. R. Me- 
Carl, has sent this interpretation of the 
act referred to in a letter to the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau which 
the General Accounting Office has just 
made public. The letter to the Director, 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, follows 
in full text: 


Sir: There have arisen in the preaudit | 


of vouchers submitted to this Office by 
the Veterans’ Bureau, questions involv- 
ing the legality of proposed additional | 
payments as reimbursement for burial 
expenses of veterans of any war under | 
the provisions of section 201, paragraph 
(f), subsection (2) of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, as amended by section 7 
of the Act of May 29, 1928, 45 Stat. 
966, in cases where prior to May 29, 1928, 
settlement had been made in whole or in 
part under the terms of the section as 
appearing in prior statutes. 

Under the section as amended by the 
Act of July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 794, it was 
provided, in so far as here material: 

Expenses Covered in Act. 

“(f) * * * Where a veteran of any 
war * * * dies after discharge or resig- 
nation from the service and does not 


leave assets which, in the judgment of |]! 


the director, should be applied to meet | 


the exepenses of burial and funeral and ||| 


the transportation of the body (the de- | 


cision of the director to be binding for |]! 


all purposes), the United States Vet- | 


erans’ Bureau shall pay the following |} 
sums: For a flag to drape the casket, ||} 


and after burial to be given to the next of 


kin of the deceased, a sum not exceeding |} 


$7; also, for burial and funeral expenses | 
and the transportation of the body (in- 
cluding preparation df the body) to the 
place of burial, a sum 
$100 to cover such items and to be paid 
to such person or person 
fixed by regulations . = | 

The same section as appearing in the 


Act of June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 617, pro- |]} 


vides as follows: 


“(7) That this section shall be deemed |J| 


to be in effect as of April 6, 1917. . | 
The act of May 29, 1928, amended the | 


9} 


quoted portion from section 202, para- |]) 


graph (f), subsection (1), to read as | 
follows: 
Amendment to Act. 

“Where a veteran of any war * * * 
dies after discharge or resignation from | 
the service, the Director, in his discre- | 
tion and with due regard to the cir- 
cumstances of each case, shall pay for 
burial and funeral expenses and the 
transportation of the body (including 





preparation of the body) to the place of |]! 


burial, a sum not exceeding $107 to 
cover such items and to be paid to such | 
person or persons as may be fixed by | 
regulations. . id 


The latest change in the law as quoted | 


above makes the maximum allowance for 
funeral and burial expenses $107, in lieu 
of $100 and not to exceed $7 for @ flag 
as fixed in the earlier law. The evident 


intent was to eliminate the special al- |]! 


lowance of $7 for a flag and to add that 
amount to the total authorized for any | 
item of funeral or burial expense (in- 
cluding flag) as might be fixed by reg- | 
ulation, The vouchers submitted to this | 
office covering the proposed additional 
payment present the question whether | 
the law may be construed and applied 
as authorizing reopening of any case 
settled prior to May 29, 1928, on the 
basis of $100 maximum for funeral and 
burial and $7 for a flag, so that there 
may be paid the difference between the 
amount previously allowed for funeral 
and burial and $107. Although the sec- | 
tion as amended is applicable to unset- 
tled claims on the date of the act, May 
29, 1928, for burial of veterans of any 
war dying on or subsequent to April 6, | 
1917, there is nothing expressed or im- | 
plied in the statute to show an intent | 
to authorize the repoening of claims 
settled for the maximum authorized by 
the earlier laws. 
Consideration of Claims. 

Accordingly, it is held that claims may 
be entertained under the amended stat- 
ute of May 29, 1928, for the reimburse- 
ment of funeral and burial expenses on 
the basis of the maximum amount of 
$107 only in cases (1) where no claim 
was settled under any earlier statute; 
and (2) where a claim was settled for 
only a part of the maximum of $100 au- | 
thorized under the earlier statute. 

Stating it conversely, no claim should 
be entertained under the amended stat- 
ute on the basis of the maximum amount | 
of $107 where a claim was settled prior | 


to May 29, 1928, under the earlier stat- |* 


ute for the maximum amount of $100. 


Less Cotton Tissues 


Exported by Japan 


Decline Shown in Value for 
First Six Months. 


Japan exported 711,369,000 square! 
yards of cotton tissues in the first six| 
months of the year, the Office of the 
Commercial Attache in Japan has just | 
advised the Department of Commerce. ! 
The total value of these shipments, 171,- 
688,50@ yen, was 6,430,949 less than the 
corresponding 1927 figure. The state- 
ment follows in fll text: 

Japanese exports of cotton tissues dur- 
ing the first six months of 1928 aggre- 
gated 711,369,000 square yards, valued 
at 171,688,500 yen. Comparable quan- 
tity figures are not available for the 
first half of 1927, but the value was 6,- 
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Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics 


and “Com- 


Regulations are prescribed for use 
Col. 1 


of Cherbourg airport. - 


Page 2, 
Conclusion of explanation of Army 

standards for aviators. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Air-mail service from New York City 
to Montreal to be opened on October 1. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Agriculture 


Egyptian exporters of onions seek 
improved packing of onions. 
Page 10, Col. 2 


Additional briefs are filed with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission urging or 
opposing increase in freight rates on | 


livestock in Western district. 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Forecast of production of tomatoes 
for canning puposes is reduced; esti- 
mates for sweet corn and cabbage for 


kraut. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Plans completed for agricultural sur- 


vey of world. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
New type of agricultural maps of 
Wyoming issued. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Banking-F inance 


Internal Revenue Bureau holds that 
insolvent bank is not entitled to exemp- 
tion from income tax where, under 


statute of Oregon, the bank had_ not; 
divested itself of its assets. (I. T. Unit | 


2431.) 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Federal Reserve Board rules balance 
owned by bank in foreign bank which 
is payable in 90 days cannot be treated 
as balance due in calculating reserves. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Federal Reserve Board holds that 
credit exchanges by banks constitute 
temporary loans, 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to Federal Reserve Board for 
week ending September 12. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Department of Commerce summar- 
zes European financial developments. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Federal Reserve Board announces 
changes in State bank membership. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Summary of financial statistics of 
State of Pennsylvania for fiscal year 


1927. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 9 
Foreign exchange rates at New 
York. 
Page 7 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Methods of financing foreign trade in 
Nicaragua are explained. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Bureau of Intemal Revenue of 
the Treasury Department publishes the 
Internal Reveriue Bulletin (Digest No. 
22, January, 1925-December, 1927.) 

Page 9, Col. 7 


The of Documents 


Superintendent 


Annual Cumulative Index 


“Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


each 


volume. 


This the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


cumulates 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Census Data 


Plans completed for agricultural sur- 
vey of world, 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Chemicals 


Director of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce describes breaking 
of quinine monopoly and preliminary 
|steps toward modifying Chilean iodine 
| control, 

Page 1, Col. 7 


‘ 
Review of factors affecting world 


Page 6, Col. 1} 


\Commerce-Trade 
| Egyptian exporters of onions 
mproved packing of onions. 
} Page 10, Col. 2 
Exports of cotton tissues from Japan 
| decreased in value first half of 1928. | 
Page 10, Col. 1 | 
Department of Commerce states | 
that Australia presents best market 
in world for motion picture films, in 
proportion to population. | 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Director of Bureau of Foreign and | 
; Domestic Commerce describes breaking | 
‘of quinine monopoly and preliminary 


steps toward modifying Chilean iodine 


| control, 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Growing demand noted in Japan for 
| American leaf tobacco for cigarettes. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Exclusive sales agencies are recom- 
mended as means of expanding trade in j 
British Malaya. 


Page 2, Col. 5| 
Methods of financing foreign trade 


Nicaragua are explained. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 


| portunities. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Latvia to abolish monopoly on flax. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

| Review of factors affecting world 
| trade in chemicals. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Survey of changes in foreign tariff 
and trade regulations. 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Cotton 


Exports of cotton tissues from Japan 
decreased in value first half of 1928. 
Page 10, Col. 1 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court upholds ruling on ap- 
praisal of machinery, controlled by cash 


' value. 
Page 6, Col. 1 





Education 


_ Use of motion pictures gains favor 
| in school instruction. j 
‘ Page 3, Col. 5 


‘Foodstuffs 


Vegetable oil industry expands in 
| Argentina. 
| Page 6, Col. 1 


|\Foreign Affairs 


Quota system proposed in Czechoslo- 
| vakia for distribution and exhibition of 


{motion pictures. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


: : . - 7, vs ° 
publishes a list of the contributions} Venezuela announces new regulations 


from the United States 
Herbarium, National Academy 
— and the Smithsonian Institu- 
ion. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


The Superintendent of Documents 
publishes a list of documents relating to 
transportation, railroad and shipping 
problems, postal service, telegraphs and 
and telephones. 


Page 9, Col. 7} 


The Department of Agriculture pub- 


lishes a summary of State and Provin- j 


cial game laws for 1928-29. (Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1575.) 


Page 9, Col. 7) 


The Post Office Department publishes 
the postal guide, monthly supplement 
(Vol. 8, No. 2). 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Books and publications reeeived by 
the Library of Congress. 

Page 9 


National |@verning approval of passports. 
of | 


Page 2, Col. 7 
_ Methods of financing foreign trade in 
Nicaragua are explained. 
| _ Page 7, Col. 1 
Mexico to sign treaty renouncing 
war. 
t Page 1, Col. 4 
Latvia to abolish monopoly on flax. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Department of Commerce summar- 
zes European financial development. 
, Page 7, Col. 2 
Regulations are prescribed for use 
of Cherbourg airport. 


Department of State announces list | 
'of changes in foreign service. 

| Page 3, Col. 7} 
forestry 

| Growth of loblolly pine in New Jer- 
| sev described. 


| 
| | 
or in chemicals. 
1 


| 
seek | 


Page 2, Col. 1 | 


Game and Fish 


The Department of Agriculture pub- 
lishes a summary of State and Provin- 
cial game laws for 1928-29, (Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 1575.) 

Page 9, Col. 7 


Establishment of game _ preserve 
planned in Louisiana. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Gov't Personnel 


Week beginning October 7 designated 
by President Coolidge as Fire Preven-. 


tion Week. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the executive offices. 

Page 3 

Department of State announces list | 

of changes in foreign service. | 

Page 3, Col. 7; 

President Coolidge plans short visit | 


to Vermont. | 
Page 3, Col. 4! 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Reclamation Activities—Article by 
Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of | 
Reclamation. 


Labor 


Crews on vessels operated by Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation consist chiefly 
of American seaman. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Gain in employment in August was 
largest of last six years. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Mine labor disputes before Federal ; 

Conciliation Service were settled last 


week, 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Leather 


Production of footwear is larger than 


last year. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Motion Pictures — 


Department of Commerce states 
that Australia presents best market 
in world for motion picture films, in 
proportion to population. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Bureau of Mines to produce motion 
dicture on refining of petroleum in co- 
operation with Gulf Refining Company. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Quota system proposed in Czechoslo- 
vakia for distribution and exhibition of 
motion pictures. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Use of motion pictures gains favor 
in school instruction. | 
Page 3, Col. 5 


a e 9 
Municipal Gov't 
Continuation of full text of decree 
of District Court for District of New 
Jersey, denying right of a city to tax 
piers used for war purposes. (United 
States v. Mayor and Council of City of 
Hoboken.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Navy Department awards contracts 
for construction work, including devel- 
opment of Marine Corps station at 
Quantico. 


— 


Page 10, Col. 7 
Department of War announces that 
hereafter Army internes must serve 
two years after completing training. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Conclusion of explanation of Army 
standards for aviators. 
Page 9, Col. 1- 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. 


° 
Oil 
Bureau of Mines to produce motion 
victure on refining of petroleum in co- 
operation with Gulf Refining Company. 
Page 1, Col. 2 

Vegetable oil industry expands in 
Argentina. 


Page 9 


Page 6, Col. 1 | 
Passports 


Venezuela announces new regulations 
governing approval of passports. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


| 


Patents 


| Page 1, Col. 4| Board of Patent Appeals holds that 


China is by far the most important ex-] new method of packing which will with-] occupational therapy building at North- 


port outlet for Japanese cotton cloths, 


shipments to that country having totaled 
290,627,000 square yards, valued at 79,- 


1928. 
takings 


British India ranked second with 
of 134,788,000 square yards, 


| worth 26,592,000 yen, and the Netherland 


stand rough handling. ' 


A local representative of an Ameri- 


can firm has submitted a collapsible 
407,000 yen, during the first half of} Wooden crate for consideration, such as 
was recently introduced by the Texas 
onion shippers. 


These crates hold ap-| 
proximately 50 pounds of onions when 


East Indies was in third place with 95,-| Well packed, and are slightly more ex- 


113,000 square yards, valued at 21,643,-| 
000 yen. 

_Other export markets during the pe- 
riod under discussion were: Hong Kong, | 
Egypt, Kwangtung Province, Philippine 
Islands, Straits Settlements, Siam, Tur- 
key, Australia, British South Africa, and 
Argentina. 


Egyptian Exporters Seek 


Improved Packing of Onions 
| 


A new method of packing their onions 
is sought by Egyptian exporters, the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Alexan- 
drai, Ralph B. Curren, has just advised 
the Department of Commerce. 

The report follows in full text: 

The onions receive rather rough han-| 
dling while being transported to the 
docks and while being loaded, and con- 
siderable dissatisfaction was expressed 


| 
| 
| 


pensive than bags, but it is claimed that 


prevent crushing and bruising of the 
onions during transit. 

The main onion season in Egypt ex-; 
tends from January 1 to June 15, and 
practically 95 per cent of the total ex- 
port shipments are made during that 
period. Most of the onions shipped from 
Alexandria this past season were packed 
in new bags, weighing from 112 to 120 
pounds each. 


Veterans’ Bureau 
Increases Facilities 

Bed Capacity Enlarged During | 
Year by New Hospitals. 


[Continued from Page ?.] 


port, L. I. 

Concerning future construction legis- 
lation, General Hines stated that the 
extent to which additional construction 
would be recommended is problematical. 
“As time goes on,” the General stated, 
“it becomes increasingly evident that the 
Government hospital facilities now avail- 
able or planned should prove ample un- 
der normal conditions for both the serv- 
ice-connected and nonservice-connected 


| they would be easier to handle, afford: caes of the tuberculosis and general medic that i ! { 
| better ventilation and stowage, and would! cal and surgical types for some time to} patients now in hospitals were admitted 


come. The trend of the service-connected 
load for both of these types is, and has 


there is no apparent reason at this time 
to expect any change in this condition. 
The need today, as for some time past, is 
additional hospital accommodations for 
psychotic patients, since the load for this 
type of case is increasing and should 
continue to do so. It has been previously 
pointed out that the additional neuro- 
psychiatric facilities ineluded in the 
$15,000,000 program will meet the esti- 
mated needs of the Bureau for the next 
several years. Consideration again was 
given at the last session of Congress to 
the placing of the National Homes for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers under the 
jurisdiction of this Bureau. If this ac- 
tion is taken the facilities thus acquired 
will undoubtedly have a decided influ- 
ence upon future hospital construction 


by consignees concerning the condition! Bedford and a new 250-bed hospital for! programs of the Bureau.” 


of the onions upon arrival at destination. | 
So many complaints were received, from| 
France particularly, that the Eygptian} 
Ministry of Agriculture has decided to} 


southern New England; replacement of} 
the present structurally unsuitable Gov- 
rnmnt facilities at Philadlphia, Pa., by 
the erection of a 400-bed hospital in both 


‘ 


430,942 yen in excess of the 1928 at and, if possible, devise some Pennsylvania and New Jersey; and an 


fb 


4 


General Hines went on to say that at 
present there are more than 26,000 in all 
hospitals, including over 6,500 cases of 
tuberculosis, 13,000 mental and nervous 


| parte Kaehni.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 


radio transformer which filled want in 
industry is patentable, although in- 
vention in device is doubtful. (Ex 


Page 8, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


The Superintendent of Documents 
publishes a list of documents relating to 
transportation, railroad and shipping | 
problems, postal service, telegraphs and | 
and telephones. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Post Office Department publishes 
the postal guide, monthly supplement 


(Vol. 8, No. 2). | 
Page 9, Col. 7; 

Air-mail service from New York City | 
to Montreal to be opened on October 1. | 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 
Public Lands 


Reclamation Activities—Article by 
Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of 


Reclamation. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Public Utilities 


Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and Adtesia-Plains 
Telephone Company in New Mexico 
ask authority for former to acquire 
properties of latter. 

Page 7, Col. 3 


The Superintendent of Documents 
publishes a list of documents relating to 
transportation, railroad and shipping 
problems, postal service, telegraphs and 
and telephones. 


Radio 


Chief Engineer of the Federal Radio 
Commission reviews recent allocation by 
the Commission. 


Railroads 


Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway asks Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to change time zone 
covering part of its line to central 
standard time. 

Page 6, Col. 3 


The Superintendent of Documents 
publishes a list of documents relating to 
transportation, railroad and shipping 





Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 1 


| 


and telephones. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Counsel for 


Railway by New York Central and 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroads. 


opposing increase in freight rates on 
livestock in Western district. 


Operation of proposed rates on plas- 
ter board suspended by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Rail- 
road is authorized to acquire, and 
Pennsylvania Railroad to lease, line in 
Ohio. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
way asks authority to abandon line in 
Johnson County, Iowa. 

Page 6, Col. 3 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspends proposed changes in rates and 
routes on lumber in Southwest. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Findings in finance cases announced 
sion. 

Rate complaints filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 

Rate hearings scheduled by the 

Page 6 

Five railroads ask authority to issue 
securities, 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Final valuation placed on Minneapo- 
lis Eastern Railway. 

Page 7, Col. 4 | 


Houston North Shore Railway asks | 
authority to extend its line nine miles. | 


Reclamation 


Science 


publishes a list of the contributions 
from 
Herbarium, 
Sciences, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 


Shipping 


publishes a list of documents relating to 
transportation, 
problems, postal service, telegraphs and 
and telephones. 


Crews on vessels operated by Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation consist chiefly 
of American seaman. 


British ships lead in number using 
Panama Canal.°* 


Social Welfare 


Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
cains law requiring private detectives 
70 obtain licenses. 


tims of hurricanes in Porto Rico and 
in western States, 


Taxation 


of District Court for District of New 
Jersey, denying right of a city to tax 
piers used for war purposes. (United 
States v. Mayor and Council of “ity of 
Hoboken.) 


insolvent bank is not entitled to exemp- | 
tion from 
statute of Oregon, the bank had not 
divested itself of its assets. (I. T. Unit 
2431.) 


General Counsel, Bureau of Internal | 
Revenue, rules no gain is realized by | 
estate which exchanges certain assets 


¢ for all of stock of corporation. (G. C. 
problems, postal seryice, telegraphs and | M. 4196.) 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
Interstate Commerce |the Treasury Department publishes the 
Commission recommends surrender of | Internal Revenue Bulletin (Digest No. 
control of Wheeling and Lake Erie | 22, January, 1925-December, 1927.) 


Insurance companies may not include 

Page 1, Col. 4!income of 

Additional briefs are filed with Inter- | Article by F. S. Gettle of the Bureau 
state Commerce Commission urging or | of Internal Revenue. ‘ 


Calendar of the Board of T 
Page 6, Col. 7 | peals. 


Decisions on Page 4. 


| Territories 


_ Red Cross asks donations to aid vic- 
tims of hurricanes in Porto Rico and 
in western States. 


Tobacco 


American leaf tobacco for cigarettes. 


Trade Marks , || 


Trade mark “Calcyanide” is held to 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- | be confusing with name “Calcium Cya-_ |}! 
i nide” on fumigants. (American Cyan- : 
Page 6, Col. 6} amid Co. v. California Cyanide Co.) : 


on Page 8. 
Veterans | 


scribes work of Bureau and says that 
hospital facilities have been increased 
in past year. 


‘Today’s Is 


sue 


The Superintendent of Documents 


National 
of 


States 
Academy 


the United 


National 
Page 9, Col. 7 


The Superintendent of Documents 


railroad and shipping 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Page 1, Col. 6 
sus- 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Red Cross asks donations to aid vic- 





Page 3, Col. 4 


Continuation of full text of decree 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Internal Revenue Bureau holds that 


income tax where, under 





Page 4, Col. 7 |[| 
Board of Tax Appeals rules tax- | 


payer may not allocate income to a 
year other than that in which it was | 
received. iH 
Commissioner.) 


(Morris-Poston Coal Co. v. | | 
Page 4, Col. 1. |]| 


ih 
} 


Page 4, Col. 4 


{ 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


noninsurance subsidiaries. 


Page 8, Col. 6 
ax Ap- 


; Page 4, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Page 3, Col. 4 


| 


Growing demand noted in Japan for 
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Page 8, Col. 6 | 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


Director of Veterans’ Bureau de- 





Page 1, Col. 3 


Comptroller General rules on payment 


of claims for expenses of funeral for 
veterans. 


Page 6, Col. 3 Wool 


Page 10, Col. 1 


Prospects for new wool clip continue 


Reclamation Activities—Article by | to indicate slight increase over last sea- 
Dr. Elwood Mead, Commissioner of | son in most important exporting coun- 


Reclamation. 
Page 9, Col. 3 | 


and surgical cases. This total figure 
represents an increase of 821 over the 
past year, being accounted for by in- 
creases in both mental and general cases, 
although there is noted a decrease of 


nearly 500 cases in those suffering from 
tuberculosis. Calling attention to the 


generous legislation looking toward the} 


hospitalization of all veterans requiring 
it, regardless of the origin or nature «* 
their disabilities, General Hines stateu 
t is significant that 35 per cent of 


for nonservice disabilities. Of even 
greater significance than this, the Di- 


73,000 admissions during the fiscal year 
1928, approximately 60 per cent were 
patients that were admitted for non- 
service-connected disabilities. 

Commenting upon relief extended by 
the Bureau to veterans in the State of 
Massachusetts, the Director pointed out 
that, as of the commencement of the 
present fiscal year, there were 1,086 pa- 
tients in all hospitals with a reported 
home address of Massachusetts. By 
types of disease these cases comprise 
| 264 tuberculosis, 627 neuropsychiatric 
and 195 general medical and surgical. 
It is of especial interest that approxi- 
mately 88 per cent of this load were in 
hospitals located in the State of Massa- 
‘chusetts, and that more than 67 per cent 
! were in Bureau hospitals. 


In the matter of compensation for dis- | for 


abilities ineurred in service, it was 
stated, 12,318 awards were in effect for 
veterans with a reported home address 
of Massachusetts. These awards, classi- 


| been for some time past, downward, and] rector stated, is the fact that of the! 


| 


| tries. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


ease for which compensation was being 
paid, are: Tuberculosis, 1,439; neuro- 


psychiatric, 3,661; and general medical; 


and surgical, 7,218. General Hines 
pointed out that the Bureau is now oper- 
ating three hospitals fh the State of 
Massachusetts, of which two are for 
neuropsychiatric cases and one for tuber- 
culosis cases. The neuropsychiatric hos- 
pitals are located at Northampton and 
Bedford, and the tuberculosis hospital at 
Rutland Heights. The Naval Hospital 
at Chelsea is used bv the Bureau for 
general medical and surgical cases. In 
addition to the in-patient work of the 
hospitals, the Boston Regional 
made a total of 34,944 physical examina- 
tions and furnished 81,979 out-patient 
treatments during the fiscal year 1928. 
General Hines ended his address by 
outlining work of the Bureau as a whole, 
in its several fields of activity. It was 
stated that claims for death and disabil- 
ity compensation have been filed on be- 
half of practically 20 per cent of the 
men who served in the armed forces-of 
the United States during the World 
War, and that over 540,000 have been 
allowed. Disbursements for this purpose 
alone, directly to the veteran or his de- 
pendents, have exceeded $1,234,000,000. 
General Hines pledged the Bureau to 
continued unabated its service to veter- 
ans of the World War, and of all other 
wars, and paid tribute to the Congress 
its generous understanding of the 
veteran’s problem, made especially no- 
ticeable through the liberal appropria- 
tions which have been made for his re- 
lief and by the liberalization of legisla- 


cases and over 6,500 general medical | fied according to the major types of dis-| tion from year to year. 
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Advance Was Largest 
Last Six Years and Af- 
fected 40 of 54 


Industries. 


or 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


on returns made by 11,097 establishment 
in 54 of the principal manufacturing in- 
of the United States. These’ 
establishments in August had 3,111,655 
employes, whose combined earnings in 
one week were $84,249,130. 


Increased employment was shown in 


' August, 1928, as compared with July, in 


40 of the 54 separate industries and in- 


| creased payroll totals were shown in 43 
industries. 


The outstanding increases in employs 
ment percentages were in the stove, 
steam fitting, pottery, piano, cigar, fertil- 
izer, men’s and women’s clothing and mil- 
linery, and automobile industries, while 
the noticeable decreases were in the 
slaughtering and meat packing, ship- 
building, rubber boot and shoe, cotton 


| goods, and machine tool industries. 


Increased employment was shown in all 


| industries of the textile group except 
| cotten goods and shirts, and in all indus- 
i}, tries of the iron and steel group except 
\]| cast-iron pipe and machine tools. 


j The 
iron and steel industry gained 1.3 per 


| cent in employment, woolen goods 2.4 
| per cent, and petroleum 1.3 per cent, 
| while cotton goods fell off 1.4 per cent 


Eleven of the 12 groups of industries 


| | showed substantial gains in employment; 
| the food group fell off one-half of 1 
\|| per cent. 


Gains Widely Distributed. 
Seven of the nine geographic divisions 


| showed gains in employment in August, 


the East North Central and the East 
South Central divisions leading with 3.6 
per cent each. 

Comparing August, 1928, with August, 
1927, a gain in employment appeared in 
four of the 12 groups of industries: ve- 
hicles, tobacco, iron and steel, and non- 
ferrous metal. 

The outstanding increase in separate 
this 12-month interval 
were: 31.2 per cent in automobiles, 18.8 
per cent in agricultural implements, 17.7 
per cent in machine tools, and 8.8 per 
cent in automobile tires. The outstand- 


; ing decreases in August, 1928, as com- 


pared with August, 1927, were: 19.4 per 
cent in shipbuilding, 15 per cent in cotton 


| goods, 14.2 per cent in pianos, 10.6 per 


cent in cast-iron pipe, and 7.7 per cent 
in petroleum refining. 
The East North Central geographic di- 


vision reported considerably increased 


!employment in August, 1928, over Au- 


gust, 1927, but each of the remaining 
eight divisions showed decreased em- 
ployment. 

Per Capita Earnings Rise. 

Per capita earnings in August, 1928, 
were 1.6 per cent higher than in July, 
1928, and 0.8 per cent higher than in 
August, 1927. 

In August, 1928, 8,963 establishments 
reported an average of 87 per cent of a 
normal full force of employes and an 
average of 97 per cent of full-time 
operation. 

Employment in wholesale trade was 
0.3 per cent less in August, 1928, than in 
July, 1928, and payroll totals were 3 
per cent lower. 

These comparisons are based on re- 
ports from 489 wholesale establishments, 
having in August 22,380 employes, whose 
combined earnings in one week were 
$605,095. 

Employment in retail trade was 2.2. 
per cent greater in August, 1928, than 


‘in July, 1928, and payroll totals were 


2.8 per cent lower. 

These comparisons are based on re- 
ports from 849 retail establishments, hav- 
ing in August 75,221 employes, whose 
combined earnings in one week were 
$1,780,214. 


Contracts Awarded 


| For Naval Buildings 


Development of Quantico Sta 
tion of Marine Corps to Proceed 


Awards of contracts for construction 
work at various naval stations and at the 
ico, Va., have 
just been announced by the Depart- 


|ment of the Navy. The statement issued } 


by the Department follows in full texts | 
Contracts awarded by the Navy. De- 
partment for construction work: q 
Construction of hangar and railroad 
tracks at the Naval Air Station, Sand } 
Point, Wasihngton, to Western Construc- } 
tion Co., Seattle, Wasihngton, $179,427. 
Construction of a storehouse at the 


| Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif., to ; 


Sumner 
$148,300. : 
Construction of apartment housesy dis- | 
|ciplinary barracks, powerhouse, and ine | 
| dustrial buildings at the Marine Bary) 
racks, Quantico, Va., to J. A. Jones, Char 
lotte, N. C., $1,053,500. { 

For power-plant equipment at the Ma- | 
rine Barracks, Quantico, Va., to H. M. } 
Pagenhardt, Philadelphia, Pa., $224,730. 

The work contracted for at the Ma-. 
rine Barracks, Quantico, Va., is the sec- | 
ond part of the first project for the de- | 
velopment of the Marine Corps station 4 
at Quantico. Funds were made available { 
for this work by the first deficiency bill | 
of December 22, 1927, the amount ap- | 
propriated being $1,650,000, but author- | 
ity being given to enter -into contracts 
aggregating $2,205,000. 

The first contract, calling for the con- } 
straction of three barracks buildings, was | 
let on March 15, 1928. Estimates for | 
additional developments at the Marine 
Barracks, Quantico, have been prepared, | 
and it is expected that these will be} 
submitted to Congress for action at the | 
next session. 
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